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Help  Wanted  .  .  and  received 


SCENE:  Research  Division  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood, 
Illinois. 

TIME:  Today,  tomorrow,  everyday. 
The  telephone  rings — an  urgent  long 
distance  call.  A  Wisconsin 
canner  needs  immediate  help 
with  his  pack.  How  quickly 
can  we  get  a  Research  man 
to  his  plant?  “He’ll  be  there 
sure  at  eleven  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Telegram  from  a  customer 
out  in  Iowa.  Something  he’s 
doing — he’s  not  sure  what 
— is  hurting  his  pack  of  corn. 

“W  ire  him  that  a  man  leaves 
here  on  the  eight  o’clock  tonight.” 

/  f  t 

Funny  thing,  this  business  of  canning 
foods.  Pack  may  go  smoothly  season 
after  season  —  never  a  cloud  to  darken 
a  clear  blue  sky.  Then  bingo!  —  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
some  mysterious  hidden  thing  goes 
wrong.  It  may  be  a  change  in  the  water 


used  for  brine — it  may  be  a  matter  of 
cooling,  or  temperatures — it  may  spring 
f  romany  of  a  dozen  different  sources — but 
when  old  man  trouble  threatens  your 
pack,  you  want  help  and  you  want  \ifast. 

It’s  a  pretty  comforting 
sort  of  thing  to  know  where 
that  help  can  be  found — to 
know  that  it’s  prompt  as  a 
snap  of  your  fingers — that 
it’s  accurate  and  complete. 
You  may  not  need  it  today 
• — you  may  not  need  it  to¬ 
morrow.  But  when  and  if 
the  time  does  come  that  you 
want  the  most  expert  help, 
you’ll  thank  your  stars  you 
had  the  vision  to  buy  your  cans  from 
Canco  —  that,  by  choosing  shrewdly, 
you  made  your  dollars  buy  far  more 
than  perfect  cans. 

The  Research  Division  is  a  branch  of 
your  business — and  we  hope  you’ll 
think  of  it  that  way.  And  it’s  a  branch 
we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  use  whether 
your  problems  be  large  or  small. 


Number  6  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  6 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 
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,WElRTON,W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MiULf ON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

N.  MAIN  OFFICE 
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Corn  Shaker 


Most  Corn  Canners 
use  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 

BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Pcti  &  Bean  Filler*,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trininier& Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 


L'T&i®s*ss?s*? 

Him 

liliS; 
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THE  UNITED  $TAT€S  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN.  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 

_ 55  Beech  St.  COLOR  PRINTING  HEA  D  Q  LI  A  RTE  R.S  439  Cross  St. 
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Properly  made  labels  al^ 
ways  attra(5t  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attracft 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
s. 

Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Com 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
145  year*  in  the  Seed  Businea* 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1928  Modal  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  1925 

(REEVES  Transiiiission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyore 


K.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  o  1/ 

Green  Pea  Vtnere 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilten,  Ontario 


Economy  of  Operation 

is  a  necessity  in  successful  canning. 

Why  use  labor  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  machinery? 
The  use  of  the  MONITOR  All  Metal  Elevator  is  reducing 
^  the  cost  of  handling  in  many  canning  plants  to  day.  Ar- 

ranged  to  automatically  take  the  stock  from  one  machine  to 
^ ;  another,  the  cost  of  production  is  materially  reduced. 

Investigate  this 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON.  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  tnc.,  Batto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Mitlonte 


Millions  of 


cases  every  year 


Convincing  testimoi^ 
that  American  women 


buy  the  canned  food 
QWity  they  want 
the  canned  food 
brand  th^r  know  / 


BRAND 


QUALITY 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 


Smaller 

Inventories 


of  corrugated  fibre  boxes  are  possible 
when  H  &  D  becomes  your  source  of 
supply.  The  sixteen  geographical  loca¬ 
tions  of  Hinde  &  Dauch  plants  make 
prompt  and  frequent  deliveries  in  the 
canning  belt  an  important  feature  of 
H  &  D  service. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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“IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN” 


^nd 

now 

its 

over 


Symbol  of 
Quality  and  Service 


The  1929  Pack  is  completed. 

What  of  1930? 

Unquestionably,  an  even  more 
determined  emphasis  on  Quality 
will  earn  greater  profits  for  alL 

Continental  ig  equipped  as 
never  before  to  do  its  part.  34 
Plants — 25  Sales  Offices — Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Experiejiced  Represen¬ 
tatives —  Unequalled  Closing 
Machines — Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratories  .  .  All 
at  your  service  to  help  you  with 
your  problems. 

In  planning  for  1930  .  .  in¬ 
clude  the  many  advantages  that 
Continental  offers. 


Continental  Can  Company-ns 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

\(IIEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 

HURLOCK,  MDi 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

KAKSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  tho  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 

Sublished  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
le  Canned  Food  Packerd  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -  -  -  -  -  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advhitising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


Vol.  51 


published  every  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  2,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  16 


WHO  FIRST  CANNED  SWEET  POTATOES?  — 

For  historical  reference  we  are  anxious  to 
know  who  canned  sweet  potatoes  for  the 
first  time.  If  you  are  a  canner  of  sweet  potatoes, 
or  ever  canned  them,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  you 
may  have  been  the  first  one  to  do  so,  please  let  us  hear 
from  you,  with  the  details,  the  date  and  the  place  of 
canning.  Or  if  you  are  in  position  to  know  the  one 
who  first  made  the  attempt,  give  us  the  details  and 
particulars,  and  you  will  be  serving  the  industry  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 

The  tri-state  meeting— The  meeting  this 

year  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Ben  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  on  December 
10th  and  11th,  will  certainly  be  an  interesting  and 
nrofitable  one.  And  undoubtedly  it  will  be  very  large¬ 
ly  attended.  Business  Secretary  Frank  Shook  always 
provides  a  program  of  value  for  his  members.  There 
is  something  new  on  the  fire  this  year,  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  inkling  of  it,  and  like  all  others 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  find 
out.  But  there  will  be  plenty  of  business — the  dollar- 
and-cents  kind  of  business  that  means  help  for  every 
canner  sitting  in  at  the  meeting.  And  there  will  be 
nlenty  of  amusement  and  entertainment,  because  that 
feature  is  important  in  these  annual  gatherings.  The 
Get-Together  Boys  (the  machinery,  supply  men  and 
brokers),  under  the  energetic  handling  of  their  Chair¬ 
man,  Robert  A.  Sindall,  have  been  busy  for  a  long  time 
preparing  for  this  event,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  There  will  be  a  fine  dinner,  just  as  fine  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  plenty  doing  every  minute;  so  you  will 
have  two  days  of  good  business  and  enjoyment,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  nights.  Better  make  your  hotel  reser¬ 
vations  ahead,  because  there  will  be  a  crowd. 

PENNA.  CANNERS  ON  THE  17th— The  Penna 
Canners  Association  first  selected  December  10th 
for  their  annual  meeting  date,  but  because  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Tri-State  meeting,  above  referred  to. 


EDITORIALS 


the  Pennsylvanians  changed  their  date  to  December 
17th.  Please  take  note  of  this,  and  that  their  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa.  Presi¬ 
dent  Summers  says  he  intends  to  begin  the  meeting  at 
11  A.  M.  sharp,  and  probably  be  through  with  the  busi¬ 
ness — reports  of  committees,  election  of  officers,  etc. — 
in  not  more  than  our  hour.  There  will  be  one  or  two 
notable  speakers  and  luncheon  will  be  served  at  12.30. 

The  meeting  will  adjourn  after  luncheon  and  the 
afternoon  will  be  free,  until  evening,  when  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Allied  Industries  (the 
Get-Together  Boys)  for  a  good  dinner  and  equally 
good  entertainment.  All  are  cordially  invited.  Note 
the  date  and  place. 

WESTERN  CANNERS  CONTINUE— This  year’s 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Canners 
Association  was  different  from  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  because  it  was  built,  in  appearance  at 
least,  as  a  clinique  of  experts  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  patient  could  live.  So  the  speakers,  from  within 
the  industry  and  from  without,  all  voiced  their  opin¬ 
ions  to  this  one  question,  and  the  verdict  of  the  doctors 
is  a  most  favorable  one:  not  only  that  the  Association 
can  live  and  should,  but  that  it  will  grow  stronger  and 
more  lusty  as  time  goes  on.  And  so  again  this  splendid 
old  veteran  has  jumped  off  the  operating  table,  clicked 
his  heels  and  roared  out  in  lusty  voice — “Let’s  go !”  It 
often  takes  threats  of  trouble  or  danger  to  develop  the 
number  of  friends  a  thing  or  person  may  have,  and  in 
this  instance  there  were  found  plenty  of  warm  friends, 
ready  and  willing  to  come  to  its  aid,  and  who  consid¬ 
ered  the  idea  of  terminating  its  existence  as  unthink¬ 
able.  There  are  no  followers  of  the  cult  of  humane 
murder  among  its  members;  they  intend  to  cure  in¬ 
stead  of  killing,  and  certainly  that  is  decidedly  more 
agreeable. 

For  the  reasons  outlined,  however,  you  will  find  our 
report  of  the  meeting  differs  from  the  usual  canners’ 
convention  reports,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  interested  you  may  be  in  the  findings 
of  a  groun  of  expert  consultants,  you  do  not  expect 
them  to  disclose  the  scientific  reasons  for  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  attending  doctor  calls  upon  the  most  noted 
men  in  the  line,  and  you  accept  their  decision  as  the 
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last  word  upon  the  subject.  And  so  it  was  here.  We 
could,  of  course,  have  reproduced  the  expressions  of 
each  speaker  before  the  session,  but  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  results  are  given  in  a  way  which  you  will 
like. 

There  is  just  one  conclusion  which  needs  some  ex¬ 
planation  or  clarification.  Reference  to  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  as  having  been  a  very  sick  patient 
some  years  ago,  is  used  as  a  comparaitve  case  with  the 
reputed  condition  of  the  Western.  The  cases  are  only 
similar  in  the  fact  of  each  of  them  having  been  a  very 
sick  patient,  but  the  ailments,  or  rather  the  causes  of 
the  ailments,  are  radically  different.  The  Tri-Statc 
Packers  are  in  effect  merely  a  State  association.  It  is 
true  there  are  three  States  within  the  Tri-States: 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  but  no  one  of 
these  three  has  a  separate  State  Association  of  can- 
ners.  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  so  closely  united  in 
this  business,  with  firms  having  canneries  on  both 
sides  of  the  State  lines  that  they  rather  naturally  come 
together,  and  New  Jersey  has  joined  in  with  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Western  Association  the  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Practically  all  of  the  States  composing  the 
Western  have  individual  canner  associations,  the  State 
of  Illinois  being  the  only  exception,  we  believe.  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  go  together  for  the  same  reason  as 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  For  this  reason  the  Western 
is  virtually  a  duplication  of  association  effort,  and  in 
that  way  is  different  from  the  Tri-States.  We  cite  this 
not  as  an  argument,  but  merely  to  get  the  case  clear. 
And  it  is  our  impression  that  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting  under  discussion  was  on  this  question  rather 
than  on  any  other ;  certainly  not  as  to  the  value  of  as¬ 
sociation  effort,  because  that  has  long  been  established 
beyond  all  question. 

And  now  the  members  of  the  Western  Association 
have  decided  to  continue  its  existence;  are  willing  to 
stand  the  expense  of  its  maintenance,  and  to  make  it  a 
greater  association  than  ever  before.  That,  of  course, 
means  that  new  members  must  be  secured ;  new  blood 
injected  into  it,  and  new  virility  secured.  They  must 
think  that  this  can  be  done  or  they  would  not  have 
elected  to  go  on  with  it. 

The  Lecture  Bureau,  which  the  late  “Jack”  Lee 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  to  bring  into  existence,  and 
which  is  functioning  now  so  well,  must  bv  all  means 
be  continued  and  made  greater.  If  the  Western  had 
gone  and  the  National  had  not  adopted  this  Lecture 
Bureau,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  worst  steps 
backwards  which  the  industry"  ever  made.  This  Lec¬ 
ture  Bureau  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  ever  de¬ 
vised  for  popularizing  canned  foods,  and  the  industry 
needs  such  work  more  than  most  of  its  members  realize 
or  admit.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  great  crying  need  of 
the  canning  industry — ^that  the  people  be  told  about  the 
products,  and  above  everything  else,  shown  them.  No 
canner  ever  sat  in  at  one  of  these  Lectures  before  a 
social  or  church  club,  and  heard  the  questions  asked  by 
the  audience  without  going  home  determined  that  he 
would  make  his  labels  tell  the  story  in  a  wav  that  was 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  fair  to  the  product.  This 
brings  the  canner  and  his  product  into  the  closest  kind 
of  touch  with  the  consuming  public — goes  beyond  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  right  to  the  user  of  the 
goods,  and  that  is  where  the  canner  finds  out,  and  very 
definitely,  how  terribly  short  he  is  of  being  fair  on  his 
labels  with  the  consumers.  Correct  that  mistake  of  the 
industry  and  you  will  have  not  much  trouble  with  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  ever  again. 


ATLANTIC  COAST  SARDINE  PACKERS  ] 

ORGANIZE 

Formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Sardine  Pack-  I 
ers  Associaton  was  announced  last  week  at  the  | 
close  of  a  meetng  held  at  the  Penobscot  Exchange 
Hotel,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  in  which  representatives  of 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  Marine  sardine  packers  were 
in  attendance.  Permanent  officers  of  the  association 
were  elected  as  follows : 

President,  Wm.  R.  McDonald,  South  Portland;  vice- 
president,  James  Abernathy,  West  Pembroke;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  G.  A.  Lawrence,  Rockland ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  M.  L.  Warren,  Lubec;  L.  E.  Holmes, 
Robbinston;  A.  C.  Ramsdell,  Lubec;  Calvin  Stinson, 
Prospect  Harbor;  J.  R.  Holmes,  Eastport;  John  A. 
McNichol,  Eastport;  T.  P.  Gallagher,  Bangor,  and  G. 

A.  Brawn,  of  Portland. 

Members  of  the  organization  at  this  meeting  consid¬ 
ered  trade  practices  with  the  object  of  endeavoring  to 
eliminate  unfair  business  practices. 

Rules  and  regulations  to  govern  this  industry  were 
discussed  and  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
Commerce  Commission  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later  in 
Washington.  The  packers  hope  to  effect  a  standardi¬ 
zation  of  goods  and  prices  to  benefit  both  packer  and 
consumer. 

OAKITE  CLEANING  SPECIALISTS  MEET 
Hold  Annual  Meeting  at  Home  Office  in  New  York  City. 


The  110  district  managers  and  representatives 
comprising  the  field  organization  of  Oakite  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  met  in  the  general  offices  in  New  York 
from  November  20th-23rd,  on  the  occasion  of  their  21st 
year  annual  sales  conference. 

Every  section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
represented  by  this  organization,  so  that  the  daily  dis¬ 
cussions  covered  every  conceivable  kind  of  cleaning 
work.  Among  the  papers  read  were  those  referring 
to  Paint  Removing,  Cleaning  in  the  Dairy  Industries, 
Cleaning  Steel  for  Porcelain  Enameling,  Cleaning  Oil 
Tank  Cars,  Selling  to  Bottlers,  Servicing  Automobiles 
and  Buses,  Hotel  Cleanliness,  Cleaning  Service  for 
Railroads,  as  well  as  detailed  discussions  and  practical 
working  tests  on  Laundry  and  Textile  Problems.  There 
was  ample  opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  cleaning.  This  was  augmented  by 
special  laboratory  demonstrations  made  by  the  office 
technical  and  laboratory  staff,  as  well  as  by  those  men 
who  have  made  certain  fields  their  special  study. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  takes  a  similar  opportunity 
every  year  to  acquaint  each  of  its  men  with  every  im¬ 
provement  in  cleaning  equipment  and  cleaning  meth¬ 
ods,  so  that  every  one  is  equally  qualified  to  handle  ef¬ 
fectively  any  cleaning  problems  submitted  to  him. 
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Are  Yours  Ready  Too? 

13  ECENTLY,  a  middle-west  Corn  Canning  Company  wrote  a  letter  to  another  big  packer, 
^  ^  telling  about  its  1 929  experience  in  operating  a  large  plant  with  motor-driven  7uc  Huskers, 
in  the  handling  of  four  varieties  of  corn.  One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  letter  said: 

‘*The  general  construction  of  the  machine  is  a  credit  to  the  shop  that  built  it. 

There  is  no  other  machine  in  the  corn  canning  industry  that  can  compare 
with  Tuc  in  material,  in  general  design,  in  workmanship,  and  in  point  of  con¬ 
tinuous,  uninterrupted  operation,  except  the  higher  grade  closing  machines. 

The  delays  caused  by  these  whole  25  machines,  during  the  entire  season, 
husking  well  over  6,000  tons  of  corn,  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exactly 
nihil.  After  inspecting  these  machines  very  carefully,  they  seem  to  the  naked 
eye  not  to  be  worn  at  all.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the  rolls  as  good  as 
new  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  these  machines  are  ready,  right  now, 
without  any  repairs,  to  start  another  season.** 

These  are  not  the  words  of  the  conventional  “Patent  Medicine”  testimonial.  They  were  not 
bought  and  paid  for,  either  with  promises  for  future  delivery  or  otherwise.  They  were  not 
written  “for  friendship’s  sake.”  1  hey  were  not  inspired  by  the  benevolent  and  altruistic  spirit  of  a 
packer  bent  on  helping  his  competitor  to  place  himself  on  an  equal  footing.  They  did  not  float 
in  from  dream-land.  The  words  were  written  by  a  large,  practical  canner  under  circumstances 
impelling  frankness  and  truthfulness.  The  canner  had  purchased  the  machines,  and  was 
thanking  another  Tuc  user  for  having  recommended  Tuc  Huskers  in  some  confidential 
correspondence  the  year  before.  In  short,  they  are  Facts! 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Tuc  Huskers,  of  all  ages,  are  ready,  right  now,  to  commence 
another  strenuous  season  without  any  repairs. 

There  are  no  “timed”  parts  in  Tuc  Husker  to  get  out  of  time  and  jam  or  break  or  to  im¬ 
pair  function.  Tuc  Husker  contains  no  “crushing”  principles  to  crush,  or  grind,  or  tear  through 
machinery  or  corn. 

More  than  ten  different  kinds  of  steel — the  most  of  these  heat-treated  and  hardened — are 
used  in  Tuc  Husker.  Unusual  strength  and  enduring  quality — having  a  direct  bearing  on  per¬ 
formance — are  built  into  its  every  part.  Its  effective  lubricating  system,  its  ingenius  self-sharpen¬ 
ing  knives,  its  superlative  transmission,  its  revolutionary  Husking  Tumblers — all  have  emerged 
from  five  years  of  strenuous  service  duty,  showing  little  signs  of  wear. 

And  Tuc  Husker  is  built,  serviced  and  guaranteed  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

The  season  is  over,  and  the  time  for  serious  thinking  and  planning  has  arrived.  You  know 
who  pays  the  bills  for  tear  and  wear.  You  know  who  pays  the  price,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sooner  or  later.  So  why  not  walk  through  your  own  husking  Shed,  and  glance  at  your  Huskers 
— today  - and  he  frank  with  yourself?  And  even  if  you  didn’t  handle  250  tons  per  husker  in 
1929,  as  this  Tuc  user  did,  ask  yourself  if  you  can  say  of  the  Huskers  standing  there  before  you: 

“These  machines  are  ready,  right  now,  without  any  repairs, 
to  start  another  season.” 

And  if  you  can’t  say  it,  ask  yourself  why  you  can’t  say  it. 
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Meeting  of  the  25th  Annual  and  Silver  Jubilee 
Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 

Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  November  11,  12  &  13,  1929 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


The  committees  were  then  called  on  for  their  reports. 
The  Resolutions  Committee  offers  the  following  for 
your  consideration: 

Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  a 
public  notice  dated  August  14,  1929,  has  upon  its  own  motion 
entered  into  an  investigation  under  Docket  22426,  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  the  carload,  less-than-carload  and  any  quantity 
ratings,  carload  minimum  weights  and  classifications,  maintained 
by  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  parties 
to  the  official,  southern  and  western  classifications  applicable  to 
the  transportation  of  metal  containers,  and  which  include  tin 
cans  as  used  by  the  canning  industry,  with  a  view  to  making 
such  findings  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  any  un¬ 
lawfulness  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  to  provide  just  and 
reasonable  rates  for  the  future,  and  have  included  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  investigation  other  complaints  and  investigations  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Docket  21926,  Evaporated  Milk  Association  et  al.,  vs.  Aberdeen 
and  Reckfish  et  al.,  the  matter  of  rates  on  tin  cans  to  southern 
territory. 

Docket  I.  &  S.  3088,  concerning  rates  on  tin  cans  between  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Western  trunk  line  territory  and  between  these  terri¬ 
tories  and  central  territory. 

Docket  I.  &  S.  3297,  the  matter  of  classification  on  tin  cans  in 
official  classification  territory,  and 

Whereas,  The  scope  of  this  investigation  will  include  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  rates,  minimum  weights  and  classification  on  tin 
cans  as  used  by  the  canning  industry  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  or  sections 
of  the  country,  and  upon  its  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  rest  the  proper  application  for  rates  on  tin  cans 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  for  the  future,  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Canners  Association  has  on  its  mem¬ 
bership  list  canners  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country  who 
are  interested  in  the  ultimate  decision  in  this  investigation,  and 
who  will  be  affected  by  such  decision,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that,  due  to  such  membership  and  the 
nation-wide  investigation .  in  these  matters,  that  a  more  con¬ 
certed  and  effective  case  can  be  advanced  through  the  medium 
of  a  national  organization,  such  as  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  rather  than  individual  or  section  effort, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National  Canners  Association, 
through  its  proper  officers,  be  requested  to  employ  counsel  to 
actively  participate  in  this  investigation  and  to  direct  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  canning  interests,  of  its  members  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  be  requested  to  take  an  active  interest  through  employing 
counsel  on  any  and  all  traffic  matters  which  are  national  in 
scope  or  which  have  any  bearing  on  freight  rates  of  a  national 
nature. 

Resolution  No.  2 

Whereas,  Our  State  Association  Traffic  Department  has  been 
a  vigilant  servant  in  the  interest  of  our  members  for  lower 
freight  rates,  the  cancelation  or  suspension  of  proposed  in¬ 
creases,  the  adjustment  of  unjust  tariffs,  the  auditing  of  freight 
bills  and  collection  of  overcharges,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
general  traffic  problems,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  renew  its  endorsement  of  this 
work,  of  its  personnel,  its  efficiency,  and  recommends  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  office  and  broader  co-operatoin  with  it  by  our 
membership. 

Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Markets  and  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  has  done  and  is  still  doing  some  tremendously  valuable 
work  for  Wisconsin  canners  in  the  institution  of  our  warehous¬ 
ing  and  gradual  program,  and 


Whereas,  this  work  bids  fair  to  be  the  solution  of  several  of 
our  major  problems  with  results  that  will  undoubtedly  be  na¬ 
tional  in  scope,  effectiveness  and  benefit,  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  Convention  and  all  Wisconsin  canners 
show  their  gratitude  to  the  Department  of  Markets  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commission,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Charles  Pulley,  for 
the  patience,  industry  and  ability  given  us  in  our  grading,  ware¬ 
housing  and  financing  endeavors  by  supporting  this  work  finan¬ 
cially  and  morally  and  in  a  measure  fully  fitting  the  import 
of  this  project,  which  means  nothing  short  of  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  grading  and  issuance  of  certificates  on  Wis¬ 
consin  canned  foods  as  carried  out  in  the  past  year  be  continued 
and  extended  to  all  items  packed  by  Association  members. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Whereas,  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  extended  all  its  ap¬ 
plicable  benefits  to  our  constituency,  and 

Whereas,  The  College  has  assumed  and  solved  several  import¬ 
ant  problems,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  keen  appreciation  of  their 
helpfulness  and  technical  ability  in  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Associataion  deems  it  a  real  privilege  to 
again  co-operate  with  the  college  in  the  promotion  of  a  week’s 
course  at  the  college  for  a  better  understanding  of  some  bacte¬ 
riological,  soil,  fertility,  insect  pests  and  disease  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us.  / 

Resolution  No.  ^ 

Whereas,  the  Association  A  and  B  labels  offer  some  real  ben¬ 
efits,  and  will  overcome  the  present  objectionable  features  in  the 
marketing  of  Wisconsin  canned  food,  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  and  intelligently  co-operate  with 
our  Madison  office  in  working  out  a  worth-while  and  deserving 
distribution  program  on  these  labels. 

Resolution  No.  6 

Whereas,  a  wide  and  harmful  diversity  exists  in  the  blanch¬ 
ing,  processing,  brining,  cooling  and  warehousing  of  Wisconsin 
canned  foods,  and 

Whereas,  This  diversity  is  wasteful,  confusing  and  lacking  in 
the  standardization  of  grades,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  men  be  appointed  for 
each  item  packed  to  consult  with  authorities  and  the  best  can¬ 
ners  of  the  several  items  for  the  promulgation  through  our  as¬ 
sociation  office  of  recommendations  designed  for  the  correction 
of  these  abuses  and  the  adoption  of  approved  methods. 

Resolution  No.  7 

Whereas,  The  Schroeder  Hotel  and  Allied  Industries  have 
contributed  much  to  the  comfort,  entertainment  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  Convention,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
respective  parties  for  their  support  and  help,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  Wisconsin  canners  apprise  themselves  of  the 
members  of  the  Allied  Industries  who  are  giving  their  financial 
support  to  our  conventions,  and  give  them  reciprocating  consid¬ 
erations  where  it  can  consistently  be  given. 

Resolution  No.  8 

Whereas,  Our  Board  of  Directors,  officers  and  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Madison  office  have  given  much  of  their  time  and 
energy  for  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the  past  year  and  to 
this  Convention,  and 

Whereas,  Our  affairs  were  very  ably  directed  and  adminis¬ 
tered,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  gratitude  for  this  work  in  our 
behalf  by  resolving  to  give  our  Madison  office  and  the  new  Board 
of  Directors  and  officers  the  best  support  that  we  have  ever 
given  them. 
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Resolution  No.  9 

Whereas,  The  Resolution  Committee  believes  this  report  to  be 
of  some  significance  and  pertinent  to  some  phases  of  our  indus¬ 
try,  and 

Whereas,  Only  a  minority  of  our  membership  is  present  at  the 
reading  and  adoption  of  this  report,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  entire  report  be  mailed  to  every 
Wisconsin  canner  as  soon  as  conveniently  possible. 

Resolution  No.  10 

Whereas,  Mr.  Harvey  Burr  has  given  almost  superhuman  ser¬ 
vice,  has  worked  unceasingly  and  with  no  regard  for  time  or 
self,  and 

Whereas,  his  intense  application  has  carried  on  all  association 
activities,  furthermore  new  ones,  and 

Whereas,  His  work  in  supervising  and  managing  the  grading 
service  is  of  unusual  merit  and  benefit,  now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  commend  his  fine  devotion  to  our  cause, 
give  him  all  assistance  possible  and  ^ve  him  full  assurance  of 
our  faith  and  confidence  in  his  activities,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  him  a  symbol  of  our  gratitude,  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted  and  moved  for  adoption. 

Resolutions  Committee — J.  B.  Kroemer,  John  B.  Huemink, 
B.  M.  Apker. 

Report  of  the  Memorial  Committee: 

Since  we  gathered  in  our  last  Convention  death  has 
claimed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  Mr.  Henry  Fellons,  Mr.  Gus  Long,  Eau  Claire, 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitney,  Columbus,  and  has  summoned 
them  to  the  vale  from  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

The  Memorial  Committee  wishes  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  great  reaper.  Death,  has  summoned 
from  our  midst  the  above  mentioned  members,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
record  the  high  esteem  and  respect  in  which  these  loyal 
members  were  held  and  the  profound  regret  we  have 
experienced  in  their  passing,  and  that  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association  extend  their  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  families  and  associates  of 
our  deceased  friends,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
their  families  and  business  associates  by  the  office  of 
the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Memorial  Committee. 
T.  0.  Goeres,  Chairman ;  Frank  Roberts,  W.  I.  Berg. 

L.  F.  Warrick,  of  the  State  Board,  of  Health,  then 
summarized  the  results  of  a  co-operative  cannery  waste 
treatment  program  as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE  CANNERY  WASTE  TREATMENT 
(Wisconsin  Canners  Association  and  State  Board  of  Health.) 

Prevention  of  nuisances  and  objectionable  stream  pollution 
caused  by  cannery  wastes  has  been  the  boject  of  much  investi¬ 
gational  work  during  the  past  few  years  in  states  where  canning 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  industries.  This  work  has  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  considerable  information  and  data  of 
value  in  the  solution  of  problems  presented  by  various  canning 
wastes.  The  following  briefly  summarizes  the  progress  made 
and  results  obtained  in  cannery  waste  treatment  in  Wisconsin. 

Review  of  Activities 

During  1925  a  co-operative  waste  treatment  research  program 
was  proposed  to  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  satisfactory 
method  of  treating  cannery  wastes  had  yet  been  developed,  and 
that,  while  this  was  the  problem  of  the  industry,  the  state  would 
co-operate  in  developing  such  methods  to  the  end  that  nuisances 
and  objectionable  stream  pollution  caused  by  the  wastes  would 
be  eliminated. 

Since  pea  cannery  wastes  offer  the  major  problem  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  it  was  suggested  that  preliminary  activities  be  confined  to 
the  development  of  practical  and  economical  means  of  treating 
these  wastes.  An  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association  to  start  the  work,  and  the  results 
of  the  preliminary  studies  conducted  at  Poynette,  Wis.,  during 
the  1926  canning  season  have  been  published  in  a  report, 
“Stream  Pollution  in  Wisconsin,”  copies  of  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


The  results  of  the  preliminary  studies  were  used  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  installation  of  waste  treatment  plans  during  the  past 
three  years  at  canneries  where  unsatisfactory  conditions  ex¬ 
isted.  The  plants  are  of  two  general  types,  classified  as  (1)  con¬ 
tinuous  flow,  and  (2)  fill  and  draw  plants,  depending  on  the 
method  of  handling  the  wastes.  Operating  experiences  with 
seven  treatment  plants  during  1927  indicated  that  the  fill  and 
draw  type  of  plant  gave  more  satisfactory  results,  due  largely 
to  more  exact  control  of  the  treatment  and  better  facilities  for 
sludge  removal. 

These  results,  however,  indicated  the  need  of  minor  modifi¬ 
cations  in  design  and  operation  control  methods,  the  desirability 
of  secondlary  treatment  in  some  cases,  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  plant  operation  by  the  canners. 

Screening  of  Wastes 

Screening  of  the  factory  wastes  is  the  first  step  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  organic  substances,  and  is  necessary,  irrespective  of 
the  method  adopted  for  further  treatment.  Experience  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  most  effective  results  are  obtained  with  mechanical 
or  rotary  screen  units  having  at  least  a  40-mesh  wire  covering. 
These  units  should  be  provided  with  satisfactory  discharge  facil¬ 
ities  for  materials  removed  from  the  waste  and  kept  in  repair. 
The  contents  of  the  elevated  hopper  are  dumped  into  wagons  or 
trucks  and  hauled  to  nearby  farms  for  stock  feeding  purposes. 
Because  of  the  improvements  effected  at  relatively  little  cost  for 
installation  and  operation,  all  canning  plants  should  be  provided 
with  efficient  waste  screening  equipment. 

Chemical  Treatment 

During  the  summer  of  1929  there  were  in  operation  in  Wis¬ 
consin  17  plants  for  the  treatment  of  pea  cannery  wastes.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  those  used  the  principle  of  chemical  precipitation  and 
two  disposed  of  the  wastes  by  broad  irrigation.  Operating  re¬ 
sults  during  1928  indicated  that  by  the  use  of  the  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  plants  the  objectionable  organic  substances  in  the  wastes 
as  measured  by  the  oxygen  demand  were  reduced  50  to  75  per 
cent.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  34c  to  78c  per  case  of 
No.  2  cans  of  peas,  which  figure  includes  cost  ot  chemicals,  labor 
and  disposal  of  the  sludge.  Further  operating  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  1929  substantiated  the  original  cost  data.  Including  all  op¬ 
erating  expenses  and  allowing  10  per  cent  depreciation,  the  costs 
should  not  exceed  one  cent  per  case  of  No.  2  cans  of  peas.  The 
cost  per  case  was  higher  for  the  smaller  plants,  since  labor  costs 
were  about  the  same  for  all  installations. 

Some  of  the  modifications  made  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fill  and  draw  treatment  plants  include  circular  tanks 
with  conical  bottoms  ha\ing  a  slope  of  45  degeres,  lime  solution 
tanks,  quick-opening  gate  valves  to  facilitate  sludge  removal, 
and  other  such  changes  in  mechanical  ^uipment  to  aid  the 
plant  operator.  The  sludge  beds  were  provided  with  swivel  pipes 
for  removal  of  clear  liquid  from  the  surface  of  the  sludge  to 
allow  more  rapid  drying.  From  3  inches  to  6  inches  of  washed 
sand  placed  over  6  inches  of  graded  gravel  and  a  4-inch  drain 
tile  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  construction  for  sludge 
beds. 

Disposal  by  Soil  Absorption 

From  experiences  during  the  past  summer  at  the  two  plants 
using  the  system  of  screening  and  broad  irrigation,  this  method 
is  considered  impractical  for  general  application.  The  ponds 
that  resulted  when  the  soil  failed  to  absorb  the  wastes  gave  rise 
to  odor  nuisances.  Preliminary  chlorination  of  the  wastes  was 
only  partially  successful  in  abating  such  odors.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  in  rare  instances,  to  dispose  of  cannery  wastes  by  this 
method  on  exceedingly  porous  soil,  but  soils  of  this  type  are  un¬ 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisconsin  canneries. 

Research 

During  the  past  season  much  time  was  devoted  in  seeking  to 
improve  present  treatment  technique  of  bean,  beet  and  com 
wastes  by  screening  and  chemical  precipitation  and  a  secondary 
treatment  of  pea  cannery  wastes.  Further  studies  included  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  crushed  stone  trickling  filter  and  chlorinization 
as  methods  of  secondary  treatment,  and  the  use  of  chlorinated 
copperas  and  other  chemicals  as  possible  substitutes  for  ferrous 
sulfate  and  lime.  Observations  and  data  obtained  from  these 
studies  indicated  that  chlorination  has  limited  application  and 
that  chlorinated  copperas  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
ferrous  sulphate  and  lime.  The  treatment  efficiency  was  low 
and  the  sludge  produced  did  not  dry  readily  on  the  sludge  beds. 
Ferric  chloride  gave  similar  results.  Sodium  aluminate  and 
lime  treatment  studies  have  not  been  conclusive. 

Summary — Conclusions 

Summarizing,  the  results  of  experimental  work  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cannery  wastes  in  Wisconsin  demonstrate  that: 

1.  For  the  removal  of  gross  solids,  mechanical  screen  units 
covered  with  40-mesh  wire  are  found  to  be  most  satisfactory 
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THE  VALLEY  VIEW  CANNING-CQ. 


•TXIGETHER  we  face  the.  future.  The  canner  and  the  can 
manufacturer  are  ^'brothers  under  the  sldn”.  It  is  as  much  our 
concern  if  there  is  too  much  rain  or  a  drought  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  the  country  as  it  is  the  concern  of  the  canner. 
Today,  as  weather  reports  come  to  us  each  night  from  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  are  broadcast  throughout 
the  country  we  sense  a  comradeship  of  interest  between  the 
canner  and  the  can  manufacturer  .  .  .  and  the  farmer  who 
makes  our  business  possible. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  personal  interest 
Heekin  takes  in  providing  service  for  those  who  use  Heekin 
Cans.  Our  obligations  to  the  canner  go  far  beyond  that  of 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  standaurd  for  Heekin  Cans.  The 
growth  of  the  canning  industry  has  been  tremendous  but,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  still  a  comparative  infant.  More  and  more  canned 
foods  are  to  be  consumed  and  more  and  more  Heekin  expands 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  that  are  being  made  for  Hee¬ 
kin  Cans.  Together  we  face  the  future . . .  can  we  be  of  service 
to  you . . . 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,0, 
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and  constitute  a  very  essential  part  of  any  treatment  system. 
Every  canning  factory  should  be  equipped  with  effective  waste 
screening  facilities. 

2.  For  further  treatment  of  the  screened  waste  to  reduce  ob¬ 
jectionable  organic  matter  50  to  75  per  cent  as  measured  by  the 
oxygen  demand  it  is  necessary  to  apply  three-quarter  pounds  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  seven  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  lime  per 
thousand  gallons  of  pea  canning  wastes;  two  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  6.0  pounds  of  lime  per  thousand 
gallons  of  wax  bean  wastes,  and  three  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  6.0  pounds  of  lime  per  thousand  gallons 
of  corn  wastes.  Thorough  mixing  of  the  chemicals  with  the 
waste  and  a  settling  period  of  at  least  one  hour  are  required 
to  insure  proper  treatment.  Mixing  previously  precipitated 
sludge  with  fresh  wastes,  retards  the  settling  rate.  Daily  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sludge  is  essential. 

3.  A  trickling  filter  constructed  of  crushed  limestone,  8-foot 
depth,  will  reduce  the  oxygen  demand  of  pea  canning  waste  re¬ 
maining  after  chemical  treatment,  if  the  volume  of  wastes  ap¬ 
plied  does  not  exceed  3,000,000  gallons  per  acre  of  filter  area 
per  day.  Atout  two  weeks  of  operation  were  required  before 
the  filter  became  fully  effective. 

4.  Operation  costs  of  chemical  treatment  plants  varied  from 
0.34  to  0.78  of  a  cent  per  case  of  No.  2  cans  of  peas.  Total 
waste  treatment  charges,  including  depreciation,  estimated  at  10 
per  cent,  should  not  exceed  one  cent  per  case  of  No.  2  cans  of 
peas.  The  cost  of  a  treatment  plant  properly  designed,  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  wastes  from  a  three- 
line  pea  cannery  was  $3,500,000. 

5.  Sludge  produced  by  proper  chemical  treatment  dries  rap¬ 
idly  on  sand  beds  and  has  no  appreciable  odor.  It  has  a  fertili¬ 
zer  value  of  about  $3.50  per  ton,  sufficient  to  warrant  its  re¬ 
moval  and  use  on  nearby  farms. 

6.  Disposal  of  the  factory  wastes  by  broad  irrigation  was  not 
found  satisfactory  for  general  application.  It  may  be  possible, 
in  exceptional  cases,  to  dispose  of  the  wastes  by  this  method  on 
exceedingly  porous  soil,  but  soils  of  this  type  are  uncommon  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wisconsin  canneries.  Control  of  odors  by  chlo¬ 
rination  with  this  method  of  disposal  is  limited  in  effectiveness. 

7.  A  detailed  report  on  cannery  waste  treatment  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  be  available  to  provide  information  and  assistance  to 
canners  in  satisfactorily  solving  their  respective  cannery  waste 
disposal  problems.  Confer  with  the  Executive  Secretary,  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association,  or  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engi¬ 
neering,  State  Board  of  Health,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mr.  Warrick  stated  that  the  Arnold  Dryer  Co.,  Gales- 
ville,  Wis.,  has  come  to  their  assistance  in  their  work 
upon  the  stock  in  that  they  have  devised  a  machine, 
known  as  the  Ardrier,  which  dries  the  vines,  making 
an  excellent  dry  feed  and  doing  away  with  all  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  odors  outside  the  cannery. 

A  representative  of  the  Arnold  Dryer  Co.  then 
showed  a  movie  of  the  machine  in  operation,  after 
which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday,  November  12,  2.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Van  Deever  Custis,  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  spoke  of 
“Industrial  Mergers:  Their  Significance  and  Possibili¬ 
ties.”  Dr.  Custis  reviewed  the  history  of  mergers  from 
their  earliest  beginning,  just  following  the  war  of  1812, 
up  through  the  periods  of  trusts,  when  anti-trust  laws 
were  legislated,  to  the  present  time  of  consolidations, 
and  showed  in  many  instances  both  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures,  explaining  that  in  most  cases  the  failures  were 
due  to  not  thorough  enough  investigation  of  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  prior  to  the  merge.  Mergers 
are  former  for  economical  purposes.  Economies  should 
be  effected  through  purchasing  in  quantity,  thereby 
obtaining  a  lower  price,  lessening  the  overhead,  etc. 
If  through  the  merge  expenses  cannot  be  cut  down,  and 
if  profits  cannot  be  proportionately  greater,  then  it 
certainly  would  be  better  to  continue  as  individual  con¬ 
cerns.  He  urged  any  canners  that  might  be  contem¬ 
plating  a  consolidation  with  other  concerns  to  seriously 
weigh  the  facts  before  taking  the  final  step. 


Mr.  Francis  Dickey,  economist  of  the  First  Wiscon¬ 
sin  National  Bank,  Milwaukee,  then  explained  “What 
Group  Banking  Means  to  the  Canning  Industry.”  Mr. 
Dickey  stated  that  a  group  bank  differs  from  a  chain 
or  branch  bank  in  that  a  branch  bank  has  one  head¬ 
quarters  and  several  small  divisions  which  are  all  di¬ 
rected  by  the  same  head.  Group  banks  are  a  system 
of  banks  which  have  pooled  their  interests  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  financial  resources,  each  bank  in  the 
group  has  its  own  individual  directorship,  but  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  capital  through  the  group  sys¬ 
tem  the  canner  has  a  much  sounder  organization  from 
which  to  borrow.  These  banks  are  located  in  every 
section  of  the  State,  and  therefore  convenient  to  the 
canning  industry.  Mr.  Dickey  likened  the  group  bank¬ 
ing  plan  to  a  small  Federal  Reserve  System  whereby 
each  bank  is  under  self-management,  and  is  free  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  the  combined  group.  Mr. 
Dickey  spoke  also  on  the  necessary  requirements  of 
canners  in  order  to  obtain  loans,  and  enlightened  them 
on  the  subject  of  banking  in  every  way.  He  answered 
many  questions  privately  after  the  meeting. 

GENERAL  SESSION 
Wednesday,  November  13, 10.30  A.  M. 

Wm.  McJunkin,  President  of  McJunkin  Advertising 
Co.,  Chicago,  addressed  the  canners,  taking  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  “Why  They  Buy.”  Mr.  McJunkin  pointed  out  that 
we  are  all  salesmen,  stating  that  anything  at  all  that  we 
accomplish  is  always  preceded  by  the  selling  of  an  idea. 
There  are  many  forms  of  advertising,  for  instance, 
business  location,  office  appearance,  courtesy  of  em¬ 
ployes,  willingness  to  serve,  appearance  of  the  package, 
etc.  The  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  package,  Mr. 
Rankin  stated  that  there  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  by  most  canners,  in  that,  generally  speaking, 
practically  the  same  matter  appears  on  both  sides  of 
the  can.  This  is  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  as  the  back 
of  the  label  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  recipes, 
telling  of  the  various  uses,  wholesomeness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  can,  and  other  points  that  they  wish  to  get 
home  to  the  housewife.  One  point  that  he  particularly 
stressed  was  “never  misrepresent.”  “Honesty  is  the 
best  policy ;”  there  is  no  substitute  for  honesty  in  busi¬ 
ness.  A  good  form  of  advertising  is  the  selection  of 
the  particular  point  of  merit  of  a  product  and  empha¬ 
sizing  its  repetition.  To  emphasize  this  point,  he  cited 
the  instance  of  Paris  Garters  in  their  slogan  “No  Metal 
Can  Touch  You.”  He  claimed  that  through  the  use  of 
this  slogan,  and  of  course  their  quality  product,  they 
now  do  over  80  per  cent  of  the  garter  business.  In 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertising  try  to  make  your 
advertising  interesting.  It  should  be  just  as  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  reading  matter  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  “The  one  best  story”  has  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  forms  of  selling,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  point  Mr.  McJunkin  told  a  story  which  was 
the  experience  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  President  was  very  much  enthused  over 
the  results  of  a  particular  salesman.  This  man’s  sales 
were  better  than  four  times  as  great  as  any  other 
salesman  on  the  force.  Determining  to  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion,  he  called  the  salesman  in  and  asked  him  why  it 
was  that  his  sales  were  so  much  greater  than  any  other 
one  salesmman.  The  salesman  answered  that  he  did 
not  know,  unless  it  was  that  he  worked  hard.  The 
President  of  the  company  assured  him  that  he  knew 
the  others  were  working  hard,  too.  He  said:  “Well, 


This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators. 


Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  square 

manufacturer,  it  used  for  double  . 
seaming  the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom 
ends  onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans 
in  continuous  a  u  to  m  a  t  i  c  operations. 

These  four  double  seamers  and  auto- 
matic  distributor,  requiring  only  two 
operators,  have  replaced  six  double 

operators.  They 
have  reduce  1  the  tioor  space  occupied, 

consumption  and 
reduced  overhead  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  ad  van- 
tages,  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tangi- 
hie  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 

improvement  in  the  cans  themselves —  f 

tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer  / 

more  clean-cut  appearance. 

A  line  that  accomplish 

a  profitable  for  any  S 

square  can 

Max  Ams  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 


Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery. 


101  Park  Avenue, 
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maybe  it’s  because  I  tell  the  same  story  to  every  man 
I  call  on.”  The  President  then  told  the  salesman  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  customer  and  to  tell  him  his 
story.  When  the  salesman  had  finished  his  story  the 
President  had  automatically  signed  a  contract,  and  was 
so  surprised  at  his  own  action  that  he  called  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  concern  and  had  the  salesman  repeat 
his  talk  to  the  Vice-President,  who  also  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  and  he  had  told 
the  exact  same  story  to  the  Vice-President  that  he  had 
told  to  the  President.  Mr.  McJunkin  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks  by  defining  advertising  as  the  “creating  of  a 
favorable  mental  attitude  for  a  product.” 

Following  Mr.  McJunkin’s  remarks,  Charles  L. 
Searcy,  Vice-President  of  the  same  company,  then 
showed  the  canners  the  service  that  an  agency  renders 
to  their  client.  He  claimed  that  copy  writing  and  the 
drawing  up  of  the  form  of  the  ad,  etc.,  is  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  service  rendered.  Thev  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  survey  of  ixissibilities,  including  the  field  to  be 
covered,  number  of  prospects  in  that  field,  best  method 
of  approach,  etc.  His  talk  was  very  interesting  and 
he  urged  those  who  enter  into  an  advertising  campaign 
to  see  that  they  get  this  complete  service  from  any 
advertising  counselor  that  they  might  use. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Finn,  of  the  same  company,  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  canners  on  the  subject  of  “Winning  a  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Mr.  Finn  claims  that  since  Wisconsin  is  bv  far 
the  leader  in  the  pea-packing  industry,  packing  over  60 
per  cent  of  all  the  peas  canned,  they  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  become  famous  for  their  peas,  especially 
through  Association  effort.  To  emphasize  this,  he 
showed  how  California  and  Florida  had  become  famous 
for  their  citrus  fruits  through  Association  effort.  How 
Idaho  is  famous  for  its  potatoes  through  Association 
effort.  How  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  famous,  because 
these  islands  produce  this  particular  fruit  in  such  vast 
quantity  and  quality.  How  an  advertising  campaign 
over  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years  has  produced 
wonderful  results  for  other  industries.  How  the  ce¬ 
ment  people  increased  their  business  through  such  an 
advertising  campaign  over  800  per  cent.  How  the  oak 
flooring  people,  through  Association  effort  in  such  a 
campaign,  increased  the  use  of  oak  flooring  over  800 
per  cent.  He  cited  instances  such  as  the  “Save  the  Sur¬ 
face”  campaign ;  “Say  Jt  With  Flowers”  campaign ;  the 
Sun-Maid  raisin  growers’  campaign,  who  increased 
their  output  from  7,000  tons  to  over  325,000  tons  in  a 
very  short  time.  He  described  a  plan  by  which  Wis¬ 
consin  could  put  Wisconsin  canned  foods  before  the 
public,  and  strongly  urged  that  they  do  this. 

Following  Mr.  Finn’s  address  a  motion  was  made 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  consider  and  discuss  the 
question  of  advertising  “Wisconsin  Canned  Foods.” 

This  motion  w'as  carried. 

After  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

List  of  Exhibitors  at  the  Wisconsin  Meeting 

American  Can  Company,  John  J.  Staub  Brokerage 
Co.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Hansen  Canning  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation,  Chisholm-RyderCo.,  Morrison  Seed 
Co.,  Wisconsin  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Wisconsin 
Brokerage  Co.,  Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Berlin-Chapman  Co., 
The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc., 
The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Wilmanns  Bros.  Co.,  Nicholls, 
North,  Buse  Co.,  National  Box  and  Specialty  Co.,  Broth- 
erton-Kirk  Seed  Co.,  Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co., 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co., 
Downing  Box  Co.,  Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Lawrence 


Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ruggles  &  Rademaker,  The  Nivison- 
Weiskopf  Co.,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Leonard  Seed 
Co.,  Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Crary  Brokerage  Co.,  Rockford 
Fibre  Container  Co.,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Menasha 
Wooden  Ware  Corp.,  Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Sin- 
clair-Scott  Co.,  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithographing  Co., 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Kieckhefer  Container  Co.,  Mein- 
rath  Brokerage  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  National  Adhe¬ 
sive  Corp.,  A.  Geo.  Schulz  Co.,  Huntley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Sanborn,  Holmes  &  Co.,  W.  W.  Barnard  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester  Salt  Co.,  State  Board  of  Health. 

AMUSEMENT  FEATURES 

Theater  Party — Monday  evening  a  theater  party  was 
tendered  through  the  courtesy  of  the  exhibitors  and 
allied  industries  at  the  Palace-Orpheum  and  Riverside 
Theaters,  which  offered  two  of  the  famous  all-talking 
photoplays,  and  judging  by  the  crowd  of  familiar  faces 
that  saw  and  heard  “Rio-Rita”  at  the  Palace-Orpheum, 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  entire  Convention  turned 
out. 

Nitrogin  Company  Entertains — At  noon  on  Tuesday 
tho  Nitrogin  Company  played  host  to  the  Wisconsin 
canners  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the  plant  of  the  company. 
The  company  furnished  buses  to  convey  the  crowd  to 
and  from  the  plant.  That  the  luncheon  was  enjoyed  was 
evidenced  by  the  laughter  and  tunes  of  “Hail,  Hail,  the 
Gang’s  All  Here,”  and  “Sweet  Adaline.”  Canners  were 
free  to  inspect  the  plant  and  see  just  how  “nitrogin”  is 
made,  handled  and  packed.  Mr.  Matchett,  president  of 
the  Nitrogin  Co.;  Mr.  Engelhart,  Mr.  McVeigh  and 
other  capable  representatives  were  on  hand  to  greet  and 
welcome  their  guests  and  see  that  they  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fullest. 

The  Big  Banquet  and  Dance — Tuesday  evening,  6.30 
P.  M.,  the  big  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet  and  Dance  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Schroeder  Hotel.  Harvey 
Burr,  the  genial  executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  was  toastmamster,  and  fill  ed  the 
bill  in  a  masterly  manner.  After  introducing  guests 
that  were  to  be  heard  from  later  in  the  evening,  he 
called  the  roll  of  the  original  Wisconsin  Pea  Packers 
Association,  which  had  its  origin  just  25  years  ago. 
There  were  two  of  the  old  original  members  who  an¬ 
swered  the  call,  and  one  of  those  being  Harvey’s  father, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Burr. 

Mr.  E.  B,  Cosgrove,  President  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  brought  greetings  from  his  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  begged  that  the  National  Association  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  error  made  this  year  in  the  publishing 
of  the  Pea  Statistics.  Mr.  W.  R.  Orr,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  extended  the 
greetings  of  the  Brokers  Association  and  spoke  in  the 
lighter  vein. 

Mr.  Douglas  Mallock,  knowm  as  the  “Poet  who  makes 
living  a  joy,”  and  one  of  America’s  most  popular  after- 
dinner  speakers,  recited  several  humorous  poems  and 
worked  up  quite  a  bit  of  antagonism  between  canners 
and  their  wives.  This  was  all  smoothed  out  in  the 
laughter  that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  Mr.  Burr  introduced 
Mr.  J.  E.  McConnell.  Chicago’s  fanious  cotillon  leader, 
who  had  charge  of  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

After  the  tables  were  cleared  and  removed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Connell  made  himself  strong  with  the  Wisconsin  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  special  numbers  and  stunts  which  he 
produced  and  had  produced. 

This  night  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  all  those 
who  attended. 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


NOW  A 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 


We  can  Furnish 
Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 


Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co, 
San  Franciseo,  Calif. 


Spragiie-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago,,  III. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Western  Canners  Association  Convention 

Chicago,  Hotel  Stevens,  Nov.  20,  1929 

Association  decides  to  continue — New  members  and  new  service  expected — Lecture 
Bureau  continued — Distributors  give  their  ideas. 

By  Observer 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


The  regular  Fall  Session  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Henry  Truitt  with  the  primary  object 
of  determining  whether  the  organization  was  to 
continue  its  existence  or  to  suspend.  Before  the  ses- 
cion  adjourned  there  were  many  fine  thoughts  brought 
out  which  gave  to  all  of  those  in  attendance  plenty  of 
reason  to  feel  that  the  trouble  of  their  attendance  was 
well  repaid.  The  apparently  lessening  interest  in  the 
recent  new  meetings  had  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  continuance. 

As  the  oldest  trade  association  in  the  canned  foods 
industry,  the  trial  as  to  going  ahead  was  held  in  an 
open,  frank  manner,  a  great  many  members  speaking 
their  minds,  and  a  summary  of  these  talks  sets  forth  a 
number  of  points  which  should  inspire  the  membership 
to  participation  in  continued  larger  association  benefits. 

The  Question  Of  Continuing  The  Western 

R.  Frank  Gerber,  ex-president  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  took  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  president  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  who  found  it  impossible  to  attend.  Mr.  Ger¬ 
ber  spoke  upon  the  work  of  the  various  state  associa¬ 
tions  and  outlined  briefly  the  policy  of  the  National. 
He  also  spoke  upon  adjustment  of  freight  rates.  He 
also  strongly  advocated  the  continuance  of  the  Western 
Canners  Association. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Orr,  of  Ohio,  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Western  Canners  Association,  and  cited 
instances  where  the  meeting  had  always  proven  benefi¬ 
cial  to  him.  He  further  stated  that  the  practice  of 
having  two  meetings  annually  should  continue. 

Mr.  Carl  Scudder,  of  Indiana,  very  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  activity  of  the  Canners  Lecture  Bureau. 
He  felt  that  the  W’estem  Canners  Association  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times  from  a  business  standpoint. 
He  thought  one  meeting  annually  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hortman,  of  Michigan,  recognized  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Western  Association  in  the  past,  but 
thought  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  decent  burial  for  it.  Mr.  Hartman  praised 
the.  work  of  the  Canners  Lecture  Bureau,  and  stated 
that  he  thought  that  this  should  be  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 

Mr.  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  felt  that  the 
Lecture  Bureau  should  also  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  Ralph  Cover,  of  the  Tuk  Husker  Co.,  gave  a  very 
interesting  discourse  upon  the  good  points  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Canners  Association  and  recommended  its  contin¬ 
uance.  He  brought  out  the  point  the  large  majority  of 
the  com  canners  of  the  association  were  represented  in 
the  territory  covered  in  the  scope  of  the  Western. 

Mr.  Royal  F.  Clark,  ex-president  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  felt  that  one  meeting  each  year  would 


be  sufficient,  and  that  this  meeting  should  be  held  late 
in  March.  He  expressed  the  view  that  the  Western 
had  in  the  past  done  a  great  amount  of  good,  and  its 
services  are  still  available  to  its  members.  In  addition 
to  approving  the  work  of  the  lecture  bureau,  he  spoke 
upon  the  contemplated  advertising  campaign,  and 
thought  that  the  law  would  eventually  be  passed  in 
Washington.  He  believed  that  the  Western  Canners 
Association  offered  an  opportunity  for  heart-to-heart 
discussions  such  as  are  not  obtainable  through  other 
associations. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  rather  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hartman  as  to  the  advisability  of  discontin¬ 
uing  the  Western. 

Mr.  James  Stoops,  president  of  the  Ohio  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  and  for  many  years  actively  connected  with 
the  canning  industry,  in  his  quiet  and  unassuming  way 
recommended  strongly  the  continuance  of  the  Western 
Canners  Association. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Burr,  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  incentive  or 
goal  for  the  Western  Association.  He  felt  that  mat¬ 
ters  of  sale  and  distribution  had  not  been  given  the  at¬ 
tention  that  they  deserved.  He  realized  the  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  recommended  that  the  Western  should  not 
disband. 

Mr.  Ed  Trego,  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company, 
suggested  that  a  full-time  secretary  be  secured,  and 
that  the  dues  be  increased  proportionately  to  meet  the 
added  expense. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ray,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Canners 
Association,  favored  the  Western  Canners  Association, 
and  suggested  that  all  meetings  start  with  a  noon 
luncheon. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Miskimon,  Illinois  Canning  Company,  and 
ex-president  of  the  Western,  was  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  Western  Association,  and  believed  that  it  was  doing 
a  creditable  job  and  should  not  stop  functioning  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  opportunity  it  affords  each 
year  for  the  members  to  get  together  and  discuss  their 
problems. 

Mr.  Ira  C.  Whitmer,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  went  back 
into  the  dark  ages  and  cited  the  ups  and  downs  of  pre¬ 
vious  canners’  associations. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Crary  stated  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
good  fellowship  which  existed  at  all  the  meetings,  and 
would  not  relish  the  idea  of  its  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Houseman,  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion,  drew  comparison  between  the  activities  of  their 
association  with  that  of  the  canners. 

The  Western  Canners  Association  will  not  suspend, 
but  will  proceed  with  a  renewed  vitality  which  will 
prove  itself  a  blessing  to  the  entire  craft.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  there  a  service  to  be  done  to  justify  continued 
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Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 

-  I  The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu- 

I  tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 

I  vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 

I  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of-  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


BETTER  SEEDS 

1 

FOR 

BETTER  PACKS 

1 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 

1 

TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Requited  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 

,  ^  1 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 

Correspondence  Invited  Catalogue  on  Request 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

'\7’F7C!  WE  HAVE  bUME 

X  CiO  BEANS 

Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 
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existence  ?”  was  answered  along  the  lines  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  to  shape  their  course  along  the  guide  jwsts  as 
pointed  out,  and  attendance  and  interest  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  satisfactory.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Tri- 
State  Canners  Association  was  at  one  time  in  a  far 
sicker  state  than  the  Western,  but  was  brought  into 
activity  again  through  the  hard  work  of  a  few  men.  It 
is  now  anything  but  a  “sick  man,”  as  will  be  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  at  their  next  meeting,  to  be  held  shortly. 

Summary  of  Benefits  of  Western  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion — (a)  A  semi-annual  clearing  house  for  exchange 
and  discussion  of  ideas.  This  can  be  done  informally  in 
open  meeting  in  a  manner  not  possible  at  the  more  for¬ 
mal  National  Meeting,  (b)  The  growing  importance 
of  the  National  Canners  Convention  is  resulting  in 
loading  many  attendants  with  such  a  heavy  schedule  of 
appointments  and  meetings  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
many  association  duties  to  which  he  could  formerly  at¬ 
tend. 

(c)  The  timely  meeting  dates,  November,  at  a  period 
when  the  mid-western  canner  can  review  his  season 
just  closed,  and  lay  his  plans  for  next  selling  and  pack¬ 
ing  season. 

April  (a  preference  was  expressed  to  make  it  late 
March)  gives  the  canner  a  chance  to  review  his  plant¬ 
ing  and  selling  plans,  realign  himself  with  true  condi¬ 
tions  after  his  first  campaign  of  efforts  for  future  or¬ 
ders. 

(d)  A  broadening  contact  with  the  large  men  in  the 
industry  in  an  atmosphere  quite  different  from  state 
associations. 

Convention  Programs — The  attendance  at  most  trade 
conventions  is  largely  gauged  by  the  benefits,  informa¬ 
tion  and  satisfactoin  to  be  derived.  Intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  of  timely  issues  by  competent  speakers  will  always 
draw  a  crowd.  Much  depends  upon  how  the  program 
is  made  up. 

The  nature  of  trade  problems  will  change  from  ses¬ 
sion  to  session,  but  there  is  always  some  food  for  dis¬ 
cussions  and  clear  opportunities  for  betterment  of  the 
industry. 

Hinterland  Problems — From  necessity  these  hidden 
states  must  always  be  considered  somewhat  as  a  hin¬ 
terland  with  many  specialized  problems  which  must  be 
solved  here  rather  than  involve  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion. 

With  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  best  possible  or¬ 
ganization  to  meet  such  issues,  the  Western  Canners 
Association  plans  to  invite  competent  discussions  at  its 
meeting  henceforth. 

And  as  a  nucleus  in  any  national  emergency  which 
might  arise,  its  existence  should  be  maintained. 

Whereas  there  were  only  93  canners  and  106  supply 
men  and  brokers  paying  memberships  in  the  Western 
Canners  Association  in  1929,  it  is  expected  that  this 
number  will  be  promptly  more  than  doubled. 

What  Value  Personal  Convention  Contacts? — In  this 
present  mathematical  age,  with  the  current  desire  to 
reduce  everything  to  percentages,  what  is  the  propor¬ 
tionate  value  of  benefits  derived  from  the  formal  con¬ 
vention  session  as  compared  with  the  lobby  contacts 

Both  are  important.  Do  attendants  at  conventions 
get  their  fullest  benefits  from  both  ? 

When  the  discontinuance  of  any  trade  association  is 
brought  up  for.  discussion  these  above  values  come 
under  the  high  lights. 


Canners’  Lecture  Bureau  Endorsed — ^This  activity 
has  been  receiving  very  thorough  work  this  past  year 
from  Secretary  Wadsworth  and  his  staff.  Hundreds  of 
lectures  are  being  given,  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  to 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  canning  business  to  learn 
of  the  crude  ideas  which  generally  prevail  among  in¬ 
telligent  audiences  in  regard  to  the  canning  business 
and  canned  foods  qualities. 

It  has  been  uncovered  that  the  canning  business  is 
perhaps  the  least  exploited,  from  a  publicity  standpoint, 
of  any  of  the  larger  industries. 

Canned  foods  have  stepped  into  the  front  rank  as  to 
quality,  cleanliness,  economy,  healthfulness  and  gen¬ 
eral  convenience,  whereas  the  mind  of  the  public  is  still 
largely  resting  in  the  ignorant,  suspicious  and  uncertain 
status  of  the  mauve  nineties. 

The  ultimate  place  for  this  Lecture  Bureau  is  under 
the  wing  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Labora¬ 
tories,  to  make  it  national  in  scope.  As  soon  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  can  take  it  on  the  Western  will  hand  it  over. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  will  be  nourished  and  developed 
as  can  be  best  done  with  the  limited  resources  available. 

Chain  Store  Progress — In  an  interesting  talk  by  Mr. 
Massman,  General  Manager  of  National  Tea  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  viewpoint  of  the  chain  stores  was  brought  out, 
and  the  keynote  of  co-operation  was  sounded  from  that 
enormous  channel  of  canned  foods  outlet. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  better  class  of  chain 
stores  are  endeavoring  to  offset  many  of  the  community 
objections  which  in  the  past  may  have  been  somewhat 
deserved.  He  stated  that  they  are  becoming  commu¬ 
nity  supporters,  contribute  to  local  chanties,  pay  local 
taxes  and  employ  and  pay  good  labor  in  the  community 
where  they  locate  their  stores. 

He  takes  exception  to  all  disparaging  talk  against 
their  improved  economical  methods  of  distribution, 
which  he  says  spell  a  clear  saving  to  the  consumer, 
cash  savings  which  the  consumer  is  at  liberty  to  spend 
in  other  stores.  And  in  general  he  feels  that  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  great  chain  store  methods  of  distribution 
are  as  much  out  of  order  as  the  antagonism  and  riots 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  many  other  labor- 
saving  devices. 

Appeal  for  Explicit  Labeling — In  a  fine  talk  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Stickney,  President  of  Cook  County  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  Chicago,  he  pointed  out  the  problems 
which  the  independent  retailer  has  had  to  handle  in 
recent  years. 

Many  sales  have  been  lost  by  grocery  store  clerks 
being  unable  to  identify  and  correctly  describe  the 
quality  of  canned  foods.  He  pointed  out  the  benefits  he 
was  already  enjoying  from  the  new  system  of  intelli¬ 
gently  labeled  canned  peas,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
a  larger  measure  of  explicit  labeling  may  become  more 
prevalent  on  all  canned  foods.  The  trick  labeling  of 
canned  foods  under  coined  words  or  meaningless  adjec¬ 
tives  fails  of  any  purpose  it  is  designed  to  accomplish, 
and  the  clerk  and  consumer  alike  are  learning  to  shy 
at  them. 

Advertising  Onto  a  Higher  Scale— An  interesting 
discourse  by  Mr.  Guy  C.  Smith,  advertising  manager 
for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  brought  before 
the  Convention  a  new  stride  in  advance  which  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  advertisers  are  trying  to  accomplish.  They  are 
trying  to  engage  some  sort  of  co-operation  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  into  discouraging  exaggeration  in 
advertising.  Publicity  of  an  extreme  tone  not  only 
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Concerning  your 


uality 


rofit 


CIIRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 

Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  profits 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 
Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can't  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 
The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


CLEANER  FAN 

A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 
Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  ] 
Runs  on  rollers 


BLANCIIER 

The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blancher  made 


PICKING  TABLES 

Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


AYARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  ‘‘Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


Just  a  few  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
are  shown  on  this  page. 

Send  for  our  new  “Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment,” 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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fails  to  benefit  the  product  advertised,  but  it  also  cre¬ 
ates  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  considerable  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  all  ther  advertisers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  better  business  talks  of  this 
scrt  are  certainly  in  order  at  every  trade  meeting. 

The  Wagon  Truck  Jobber — Mr.  Walter  E.  Greenlee, 
probably  the  best  posted  man  in  Chicago  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  gave  the  convention  a  discussion  on  a  subject 
which  was  quite  new  to  a  large  share  of  those  present. 
This  method  of  distribution  supplies  a  flexibility  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  retailer  that  will  give  him  a  delivered  cost 
which  puts  him  entirely  in  line  with  chain  stores. 

Mr.  Greenlee  can  see  the  time  not  far  distant  when 
this  process  of  grocery  selling  will  be  generally  ac¬ 


cepted,  and  he  believes  that  wholesale  grocers  will 
themselves  become  forced  to  modify  their  old-time 
methods  to  include  just  this  feature,  which  is  enjoying 
such  growing  demand,  especially  outside  the  thickly 
settled  metropolitan  districts,  where  the  stores  are  far¬ 
ther  apart. 

This  concluded  the  afternoon  session.  Before  ad¬ 
journment,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Truitt  appointed  the 
following  as  a  committee  to  formulate  a  working  policy 
of  the  Association :  Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Mr.  P.  W.  Hart¬ 
man,  Michigan ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Orr,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Carl  Scudder, 
Indiana ;  Mr.  Ed  Trego,  Illinois ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Wentworth, 
Minnesota ;  Mr.  Guy  E.  Pollock,  Iowa ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Stare, 
Wisconsin. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  broker  friend  writes : 

“For  some  years  I  have  been  representing  a  Maine  can¬ 
ner.  He  is  slow  about  attempting  to  develop  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  his  pack.  Lately  I  have  been  trying  to  sell  him 
on  the  idea  of  store  demonstrations.  What  do  you  think  of 
them  as  a  means  toward  increasing  sales?” 

Store  demonstrations  are  one  of  the  best  methods 
known  for  the  spreading  of  information  regarding  the 
quality  of  food  products  and  their  uses.  Many  brands 
of  widely  known  reputation  today  can  trace  their  be¬ 
ginnings  of  widespread  distribution  to  store  or  house- 
to-house  demonstration.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  such  methods  for  promoting  the  sale  of  foods  are 
so  uniformly  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  word 
of  mouth  recommendation.  If  you  are  apt  at  story 
telling,  some  friend  who  has  heard  you  entertaining 
your  intimates  with  anecdotes  must  pass  the  word  on 
to  others  before  you  are  asked  to  be  the  life  of  the 
party.  His  whispered,  “Get  Jim  to  tell  a  story,  he’s 
good,”  is  the  word-of-mouth  recommendation  that  es¬ 
tablishes  your  reputation  as  a  story  teller. 

If  you  are  putting  your  best  into  the  canning  of  any 
food,  someone  must  tell  someone  else  how  splendidly 
you  are  succeeding  in  your  attempts  to  put  up  a  better 
article  before  you  begin  making  friends  for  your  pack. 
It’s  a  slow  proceeding,  this  waiting  until  Mrs.  Jones 
tells  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Smith  tells  Mrs.  Schrader. 
Speed  up  the  process  by  stationing  some  competent  lady 
in  a  large  retail  store  on  a  busy  day.  Have  her  spread 
the  story  of  how  good  your  products  are.  Have  her 
tell  the  housewives  how  tasty  dishes  can  be  prepared, 
and  best  of  all  let  her  be  prepared  to  sample  each  and 
every  person  she  can.  You  know  a  sale  is  consummated 
by  appeal  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses.  Catch 
the  buyer’s  eye  with  a  beautiful  label.  You  appeal  to 
her  sense  of  sight.  A  clerk  may  tell  her  about  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  question;  he  is  appealing  to  her  sense  of 
hearing. 


These  two  avenues  of  sales  appeal  are  about  all  the 
average  over-the-counter  sale  can  hope  to  employ. 

Let  your  demonstrator  be  prepared  to  serve  a  sample 
helping  of  your  canned  food.  The  sample  to  be  served 
should  be  prepared  just  as  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  serv¬ 
ing  in  your  home,  seasoned  and  warmed. 

Immediately  your  canned  foods  are  appealing  to  the 
buyer  through  the  additional  avenues  of  taste,  smell 
and  touch.  The  sales  appeal  is  complete.  Certainly  all 
steps  in  the  process  of  sale  are  covered  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  a  busy  store. 

Your  label  catches  the  attention  of  the  housewife  or 
your  display  of  unopened  canned  foods  does  this.  The 
story  your  demonstrator  tells  creates  interest,  arouses 
desire  and  closes  the  sale  if  the  lady  being  canvassed 
is  qualified  to  buy  (if  she  has  the  money  needed). 

In  the  old  days  a  store  demonstrator  usually  arrived 
in  the  store  about  the  time  the  clerks  were  leaving  for 
an  early  lunch  and  left  in  the  afternoon  after  the 
heaviest  rush  of  the  day  had  ended.  It  was  thought  by 
many  employers  of  store  demonstrators  that  their  main 
object  in  holding  the  demonstration  was  to  sell  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  his  family  and  his  clerks  on  the  merit  of  the 
article  demonstrated,  and  that  when  this  had  been  done 
the  demonstration  was  about  ready  to  move  on  to  the 
next  store.  This  idea  is  0.  K.  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
later-day  practices  have  extended  the  scope  of  a  store 
demonstrator  to  cover  house-to-house  calls  and  can¬ 
vassing. 

Today  some  of  the  most  effective  demonstrators  can¬ 
vass  a  list  of  customers  in  the  morning,  or  even  during 
the  afternoon.  If  no  selling  is  actually  done  in  the  home, 
at  least  a  cordial  invitation  is  issued  to  the  housewife  to 
visit  the  store  and  the  demonstration. 

This  selling  in  advance  of  the  actual  demonstration 
in  the  store  helps  pave  the  way  for  a  shortened  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  store,  it  makes  friends  of  those  visiting 
the  store  demonstration,  it  spreads  the  story  of  the 
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product  from  house  to  house  in  a  neighborhood  and  on 
a  street,  and  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  store  owner. 

Like  all  types  of  sales  help  and  selling,  it  is  worth 
in  a  large  measure  just  what  you  make  it  worth  in  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  your  sales  force  and  sales  represen¬ 
tatives.  As  to  whether  or  not  this  angle  of  store  dem¬ 
onstrations  is  a  valuable  one  in  the  mind  of  the  retailer 
depends  on  your  presentation  of  the  matter  to  him  be¬ 
forehand. 

Let  us  go  back  a  ways  in  this  whole  matter.  Consider 
the  necessary  steps  in  putting  on  a  successful  series  of 
store  sales  or  demonstrations.  First  of  all,  your  ales 
force  must  be  sold  on  the  whole  idea.  Then  you  must 
secure  a  competent  demonstrator.  In  the  long  run  the 
best  you  can  get  is  the  cheapest.  Employ,  if  you  can, 
a  middle-aged  lady  with  a  background  of  home  making. 
Teach  her  all  you  know  about  your  product,  where  it  is 
grown,  how  it  is  prepared  for  canning,  how  it  is  canned 
and  just  why  you  think  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  Then  sell  your  wholesale  and  retail  trade  on 
what  are  you  prepared  to  do  for  them  in  helping  to 
build  increased  sales  of  your  product.  As  fast  as  retail 
grocers  agree  to  use  your  demonstrator,  ir,  turn  secure 
their  promise  to  advertise  the  demonstration  before 
and  during  the  time  it  is  to  be  held.  If  your  retailer 
uses  handbills,  announce  the  demonstration  on  these 
handbills.  If  he  uses  newspaper  advertising,  have  his 
promise  to  advertise  the  demonstration. 

Then  plan  with  him  the  spot  in  the  store  where  the 
demonstration  is  to  be  held. 

Equip  your  demonstrator  with  an  electric  chafing 
dish  or  some  other  means  of  heating  and  keeping  your 
product  warm  and  in  just  the  best  condition  for  ser¬ 
ving. 

Let  the  dishes  she  uses  be  neat  and  kept  immacu¬ 
lately  clean.  Linen  about  the  demonstration,  silver 
spoons  or  forks,  neat  paper  napkins,  tablecloths,  spoons 
and  plates,  add  distinction  to  jmur  product. 

Years  ago  a  coffee  roaster  who  is  still  roasting  large 
amounts  of  coffee  sent  a  corps  of  demonstrators  to 
country  fairs.  Their  booths  where  the  coffee  was  served 
were  models  of  their  kind.  The  appointments  were 
just  what  they  should  be.  The  coffee  retailed  for  a 
ridiculously  low  sum  per  pound,  but  the  samplers 
tasted,  gasped  at  the  spotlessness  of  the  booth  and  the 
daintiness  of  the  service,  and  bought  the  coffee,  and 
continue  to  buy  it  even  today. 

Do  not  figure  a  demonstration  in  a  cheap  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  sales  of  a  product.  Probably  most  packers  and 
manufacturers  shy  at  putting  on  demonstration  or  em¬ 


ploying  crews  of  demonstrators  because  of  the  undue 
expense  attached  to  advertising  in  this  manner.  Com¬ 
pared  to  newspaper  advertising  or  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing,  demonstrations  are  terribly  expensive. 

For  canned  foods  not  advertised  in  a  large  way,  try¬ 
ing  for  a  local  market,  looking  to  encourage  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  over  a  comparatively  small  territory, 
store  demonstrations  are  a  splendid  means  for  creating 
a  stable  consumer  demand  that  is  quite  apt  to  remain 
constant  and  co-operative. 

GOVERNMENT  SEIZES  CANNED  TOMATOES 


ON  the  ^ound  that  the  product  had  been  adulte¬ 
rated  with  water  at  the  time  of  canning.  Federal 
officers  have  seized  5,614  cases  of  canned  tomatoes 
located  at  various  points  in  Alabama  and  at  Baltimore 
and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Seizure  was  made  as  a  result 
of  investigation  by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  These  tomatoes,  24 
cans  to  the  case,  were  packed  in  and  shipped  from  fac¬ 
tories  in  Northern  Virginia  last  summer  and  fall. 

Reputable  canners,  says  the  Department,  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  add  water  to  tomatoes  in  the  can¬ 
ning  process,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Government  re¬ 
gard  the  sale  of  water  at  the  price  of  canned  tomatoes 
as  a  cheat  and  imposition  on  the  consumer. 

These  seized  tomatoes  are  being  held  pending  action 
on  the  part  of  the  canners.  Distribution  of  them  in 
trade  will  be  permitted  only  under  conditions  which  will 
prevent  fraud  and  deception. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of 
and  will  not  be  shipped  before 
March  1st. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 
price  list. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

{Sacewort  to  Z.  P.  Townaend.  the  origiral  patentee) 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PAIENTED 


MORRAL,  OHK) 

Manufacturer*  at 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  uill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  -  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No 
1899  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  good  second¬ 
hand  Smith-Townsend  Bean  Cutter;  Sprague-Lowe 
Filler;  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher,  Copper  Jacket  Kettle; 
Harris  or  Sprague  Hoist,  and  Beet  and  Vegetable 
Peeler. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1921,  Savannah,  Ga. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave. ,  New  York  City. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Extremely  low  price.  Vacant 
plant  suitable  for  tomatoes,  etc.,  in  center  of  town 
and  best  location  for  large  acreage. 

Columbia,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
tomato  seed  true  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed.  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  i  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Price,  $5. 00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 


SEED  FOR  SALE— 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 100  bu.  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans, 
Idaho  grown,  1929  crop,  high  germination. 
_ .  Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  familiar  with  handling  Knapp  and  Ermold  Label¬ 
ling  Machines.  Year  around  work. 

Address  Box-1713  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey. 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

OPPORTUNITY — A  large  canner  of  tomatoes  exclusively  has  an 
opening  for  man  capable  of  handling  and  supervising  large  pro¬ 
duction.  State  age,  qualifications,  past  and  present  connections. 
Correspondence  confidential. 

H.  Baker,  249  N.  E.  1st  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 

30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  offer  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Have  had 
twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  and  a  full  line  of  canned  vegetables.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  factory  or  group  qf  factories  with  large  pro¬ 
duction.  Understand  the  handling  of  help,  and  the  arranging  of 
equipment  to  pack  a  quality  product  at  low  cost.  Understand 
all  branches  of  business  from  the  field  to  the  customers’  ware¬ 
house.  Desire  to  make  change.  Services  available  January  1st, 
1930.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1712  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Graduate 
Chemist.  Twelve  years  experience  as  chemist,  superintendent, 
manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  piclcles  and 
pickle  products,  mustard,  tomato  products,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
Plant  erection  and  maintenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting 
and  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1709  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  Wx\NTED— As  Manager  of  cannery  packing  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Years  of  experience.  The  past  10  years  as  manager. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  business  including 
field,  office  and  sale.  Prefer  position  where  can  acquire  finan¬ 
cial  interest  after  demonstrating  ability.  Best  of  references. 
At  present  employed,  but  desire  to  make  change  January  1st. 
Address  Box  B-1714  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  pea  plant.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Can  pack  other  lines  but  prefer  to  specialize. 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1715  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEOEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


How  much  insurance  should  i 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would  j 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6  00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Robins  -  Beckett  Can  Cleaner 


CLEANS 

TOPS. 

BOTTOMS 

and 

SIDES 

of 

CANS. 

REMOVES 

DIRT 

and 

DUST 

INSTANTLY 


All  Steel  Construction 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  r or  Catalog 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

"  Can  prices  ] 

Our  seed  peas  arc  grown  under  the  personal 

1929  season 

supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  (or  Standard 

Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Elaslern 
parti  of  the  United  States. 

"OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  ,  .  26.40  per  M. 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtRS  Of  TIN  RLATt  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI2CO  IRON  -  f  IBRC 

Moscow,  Idaho 

MITAl  SIGNS  AND  OISRlAt  HRIURfS 

MADE  BY 


Eliminate  causes 
of  YlatsWd  sours'' 
(S’insure  sanitais' 
cleanliness- — 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desiied. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3.  4  & 
Retort  40  x  72  and  other  -  *,  o  •  • 

c  g  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


December  2,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimor*  esarea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

Mew  York  pricea  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “M.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2^4 . 

Large,  No.  2^! . 

Peeled,  No.  2V(i . . 

Medium.  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^^ . 

Medium.  No.  2Vi . 

Small,  No.  2t& . 

Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS2 


N.Y. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.20 

8.26 

2.76 

2.70 

2.65 

8.00 


No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

In  Sauce,  18  ot . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2%  . 


BEANS8 


Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10.. 


Standard,  No. 
LIMA  BEANSt 
No.  2,  Tiny  Gre 
No.  10  . 


10., 


No.  2, 
No. 


Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Prices  on  application 

Baby,  No.  2 . — ••• 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  8 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS8 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz. .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOM1NY8 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 . ;...  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . . 6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES) 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00 

PEAS) 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  l.K 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.46 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.30 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.06 

No.  4  Std.  Alskas,  28 .  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.06 

•No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN) 

Standard,  No.  2i^ .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.35 

No.  10  .  3.90 


1.90 


1.20 

6!50 


1.16 

4.76 


1.10 


1.16 

8.90 


1.16 

6.60 


1.86 

1.70 

1.46 

l".30 

1.16 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

6.75 

6.60 


1.60 

4.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT) 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  21^  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  4.05  4.50 

SPINACH) 

Standard.  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2M..  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.60 

4.50 


s!40 

8.00 

8.00 

SUCCOTASH) 

2.80 

8.00 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

1.26 

.80 

.65 

No.  2  . 

1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

"Iso 

"jio 

SWEET  POTATOES) 

.70 

1.66 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.85 

1.60 

No.  2K  . 

1.05 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

1.10 

3.50 

J.OO 

1.06 

TOMATOES) 

6.26 

6.60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.70 

1.86 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.66 

1.16 

No.  2  . 

1.20 

6.60 

1.00 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

1.15 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

1.85 

4.76 

Out 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

1.85 

6.60 

2.10 

11.60 

4.75 

•57y^ 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

1.76 

_ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.65 

9.60 

No.  2  . 

.80 

1.40 

1.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.80 

8.00 

No.  3  . 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

7.00 

9.00 

No.  10  . ; . 

4.60 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  .  . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.20 

Peeled.  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.10 

No.  8  . 

1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

. 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . 

. 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  8  . 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^.. 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.50 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

3.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

9.26 

PINEAPPLE' 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2., 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2., 


1.06 

1.15 

3.50 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2y . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2%....” . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.86 

2.70 

2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . - .  4.40 

TOMATO  PUREE) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.00 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2i/4 .  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2i/^ .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Na  8  . . .  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


Porto  Rico,  No.  10.. 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  S.oo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2»^ .  4.00 

No-  10s  .  14.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  .  1.10 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . 

18  oz . ' 

19  oz. 


7.26 


3.5( 

12.76 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


2.46 

2.76 

3.00 


1.46 


1.76 


Standard.  No.  2.  Factory,  18  ox 
LOBSTER* 

y>-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

i4-lb.  cases.  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1  2K 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

..  9.  Kf) 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

2  Kn 

Flat.  No.  % . 

4.00 

2.26 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 
2.90 
2.60 

2.66 


Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Flat,  No.  1 . . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.76 

2.40 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1.......................... 

No.  10  . 

.  16.00 

12.00 

Flat.  No.  V, . 

CHERRIES* 

Chunts,  Tall  . . . 

1.60 

Medium.  Red.  Tall . 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

.  1.76 

1.60 

1.86 

SHRIMP* 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2V^ . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . . 

.  12.00 

14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

3.20 

Vi  Oil.  Decorated  . 

GOOSBBERRIES* 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

1.20 

6.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2t/4,  Y.  C.  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard  'whibe.  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 

Ydlew,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 


2.25 

2.60 


1.80 


California,  *4.  Por  ease. . 

Oval,  No.  . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California) .  per  case 

White,  ^4s  . . 

White,  %8  .  14.00 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s _ _ _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  is..__ 

Striped,  ^s 
Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  V4s  . 

Yellow,  is  .. 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 
1.60 
2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t8.76 

t4.76 

tsii’e 

t4.76 

ts.oo 

tl6.00 

t4.60 

8.00 

14.60 
26.00 

7.00 

18.26 

6.60 

12.60 
7.00 

18.26 


« B  Cam  arc  Best  Cans  » 


BOyiE  CANS 


J^FTER  all  .  .  .  you  are  more  interested  in 
JL  cans  and  closing  macliines  tliat  give  you 
no  troutle  at  peak  load  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  IS  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackines  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 

Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok- 
lems  foreign  to  can-making,  so  tkeir  interest 
IS  not  diverted  from  tke  all-important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 


mmi  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  of  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  Sto  Baltimore.  Md. 

PI  lone  —  Wolfe  6300 

Ataspetk,  FJ.  Y.  110  East  42ncl  iSt.,  ^ew  York  City  Brooklyn,  FJ.  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

Carle  Cooling,  Sales  J^anager 

Dad  Loweree  Cliarlie  Unruli  Bill  Riglitor,  Jr. 

Ed  \Coelper,  Seafood  Can  Department 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  2,  1929 


Industry  Has  Good  Cause  for  Thanksgiving — Under¬ 
stand  the  Market  Situation  and  Guide  Your  Course 
Intelligently  and  It  Will  Prove  More  Profitable  Than 
Market  Figures  at  This  Time. 

ALL’S  WELIj — Most  of  the  industry  celebrated 
Thanksgiving  in  a  whole-hearted  manner  because 
^all  had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  general  sit¬ 
uation  in  all  lines  of  canned  foods  was  never  better  than 
it  is  today.  Accumulated  stocks  which  weighted  down 
the  market  badly  in  years  gone  by  have  all  disappeared ; 
the  1929  packs  are,  if  anything,  lighter  than  the  market 
demands  require,  and  thus  strong  demand  and  good 
prices  are  not  only  now  in  evidence,  but  practically  as¬ 
sured  for  many  months  to  come.  And  greatest  of  all : 
this  clean-up  and  strong  demand  are  due  entirely  to  a 
vastly  increased  popular  demand  for  the  goods ;  in  other 
words,  the  condition  is  genuine  and  not  just  a  flash  in 
the  pan,  due  to  some  untoward  thing  or  happening. 
And  for  this  same  reason  it  may  be  confidently  counted 
upon  to  continue  for  years  to  come.  The  industry  has 
to  be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  canned  foods  have  ar¬ 
rived!  The  people  have  awakened  to  their  real  value, 
their  real  place  in  the  larder,  and  they  will  continue 
them  in  their;  place  on  the  pantry  shelves  just  as  long 
as  the  canners  continue  to  give  them  satisfactory 
goods.  In  that  light  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  which 
broke  up  the  canned  foods  market  in  trading  circles, 
was  the  greatest  this  industry  ever  had. 

And  the  machinery  and  the  supply  men  share  in  this 
condition.  It  means  increasing  business  for  them ;  great¬ 
er  use  of  all  the  supplies,  and  better  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  factories  to  handle  the  products  in  bet¬ 
ter  fashion,  and — an  improvement  that  is  a  blessing 
greater  than  all  else,  from  their  standpoint — an  im¬ 
provement  in  credit  conditions.  The  “boys”  face  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best  season  they  ever  experienced,  and  that 
surely  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  But  they 
should  not  be  too  confident  of  the  outcome.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  they  need  make  no  effort  this  fall 
and  winter ;  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  wait  for  the 
orders  to  roll  in.  That  is  a  very  fine  way  to  bankrupt 


themselves.  Common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate 
greater  and  better  effort  than  ever  before,  because  the 
promises  of  returns  on  such  efforts  are  brighter.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  time  of  times  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  efforts,  not  the  time  to  sit  down  in  the  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  that  somebody  will  bring  business  to  them. 
Those  who  do  that  can  count  upon  waking  up  to  find 
that  the  procession  has  gone  by,  and  that  they  haven’t 
even  heard  a  blare  of  the  bands. 

The  canned  foods  industry  is  “setting  pretty,”  to  use 
the  vernacular,  for  everyone  connected  with  it,  and  all 
look  confidently  towards  1930. 

What’s  that  got  to  do  with  the  canned  foods  market? 
Why,  it  is  the  whole  thing.  Just  at  present  the  great 
buyers  and  distributors  are  busy  passing  out  the  stocks 
of  canned  foods  they  bought  as  futures,  or  as  spots 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  they  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  buying  more  just  now.  But  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  them  that  does  not  clearly  see  that  he  will 
need  a  whole  lot  more  before  the  winter  is  over,  and 
before  Nature  begins  to  supply  fresh  goods  that  are 
normal  or  “nearby.”  And  everyone  of  them  knows  that 
when  he  does  come  back  into  the  market  as  buyer  of 
canned  foods  that  he  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  now  prevail.  They  expect  to  do  it,  and  are  ready 
to  do  it.  Just  on  a  rough  guess,  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
distributors  have  half  enough  goods,  or  ever  had  more 
than  half  enough  goods,  to  keep  their  customers  going. 
That  would  mean  that  they  must  buy  as  much  more 
again  to  tide  over  to  the  time  when  new  goods  from 
the  1930  packs  are  ready.  Where  are  they  going  to  get 
them?  In  nearly  every  line  of  canned  foods  there  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  1929  pack  left  in  first 
hands,  and  no  carry-over  from  former  years.  If  you 
happen  to  have  a  pretty  good  surplus,  thank  your  lucky 
stars,  because  you  are  an  exception,  and  you  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  lucky,  because  you  will  get  much  higher 
prices  in  late  January  and  February  for  all  you  have, 
and  you  will  wish  you  had  more.  If  you  sell  them  now 
you  merely  cut  yourself  off  from  that  certain  profit  of 
a  few  months  from  now. 

There  is  a  splendid  demand  for  deferred  shipment 
right  now.  The  buyers  are  not  fools ;  they  knov7  that 
prices  will  be  higher  than  they  are  today,  so  if  they 
can  tie  up  a  supnly  at  today’s  prices,  to  be  shinned 
when  they  want  them  next  year,  of  course  they  will  do 
it.  What  about  the  canner  who  accepts  such  business 
now?  Just  turn  the  picture  around  and  you  will  see 
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yourself.  A  canner,  of  course,  does  not  like  to  offend 
his  good  customers,  and  so  when  such  customer  comes 
asking  for  this  sort  of  a  deferred  trade  just  say  to  him: 
“Bill,  you  know  I  want  to  take  care  of  you,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  set  aside  the  number  of  cases  you 
say  you  want,  and  will  hold  them  for  you  until  Febru¬ 
ary  1st  (that’s  the  date  you  say  you  want  them)  with¬ 
out  warehouse  charges,  and  you  pay  me  the  market 
price  at  that  date  (February  1st) .  That  is  protecting 
you,  carrying  them  without  cost,  and  giving  me  a  fair 
deal.  What  say?” 

And  the  canner  will  answer :  but  suppose  he  does  not 
take  them  on  February  1st,  because  that  is  not  a  sale. 
Don’t  worry  if  he  does  not  take  them;  somebody  else 
will,  and  pay  the  going  price.  They  buy  goods  that  way 
before  they  are  packed,  when  it  is  a  pure  gamble,  why 
not  now  for  spot  goods  in  sight?  They  would  do  it  if 
the  canners  would  demand  it.  Try  it  out,  and  you  may 
be  surprised. 

The  31ARKET — We  have  already  said  there  is 
little  or  no  market  today.  Changes  in  prices  are 
very  few,  and  hardly  worth  comment.  Here  is  the 
way  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  reported  the 
market  on  November  26th: 

Tomatoes — Statistically  the  tomato  market  is  in 
strong  shape,  and  the  recent  decline  is  simply  a  re¬ 
action  from  the  active  trading  which  prevailed 
during  packing  season.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  delayed  shipment,  and  all  indications  point  to 
a  higher  market  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  The 
range  of  the  market  on  Maryland  pack  is  about  as 
follows:  Is,  55c  to  57V2c;  2s,  80c  to  821/2^;  3s,  $1.30 
to  $1.35;  10s,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  respective 
shipping  points.  The  inside  prices  are  for  carload 
lots  only.  We  have  extra  standard  quality  at  90c 
for  2s  and  $1.45  for  3s,  f .  o.  b.  Maryland  factory. 

Tomato  Puree — We  offer  No.  1  whole  tomato 
puree  at  60c,  10s  $4.50,  Baltimore  rate. 

Com — The  corn  market  is  unchanged.  We  quote 
No.  2  standard  Shoepeg,  $1.40;  extra  standard, 
$1.45  to  $1.50;  fancy,  $1.55  to  $1.60;  No.  1  crushed 
sugar  com,  75c  to  771/2^;  2s,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  10s, 
$6.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  We  offer  5,000 
cases  Ohio  pack.  No.  2  extra  standard  crushed 
sugar  com,  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  Ohio  factory. 

Carrots— We  quote  No.  1  diced  carrots  70c;  2s, 
$1.00 ;  10s,  $4.50,  all  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Turnip  Greens — We  quote  No.  1  flat,  70c;  2s, 
95c ;  10s,  $4.50,  f .  o.  b.  Baltimore 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Lull  in  Buying  Continues — No  Lively  Interest  Until 
After  the  Turn  of  the  Year — Bargains  Are  Grabbed. 
Salmon  Quiet — Peas  Have  Moved  in  Steady  Volume. 
Some  Pineapple  Bought. 

New  York,  November  27,  1929. 
HE  MARKE’r — The  very  definite  lull  in  buying  of 
canned  foods  continued  throughout  the  past  week. 
There  is  no  interest  at  all  being  displayed  here  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  isolated  cases  where  a  distributor  has 
found  himself  caught  short  on  some  wanted  product. 


However,  when  this  sporadic  buying  does  occur,  it  is  in 
small  volume  and  on  a  spot  basis.  Buyers  will  not  take 
any  real  interest  in  the  market  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  it  is  now  practically  certain.  Tomatoes  still 
remain  a  topic  of  interest  among  the  trade  in  New 
York,  but  the  easy  situation  in  regard  to  prices  has  not 
occasioned  any  buying  movement  that  is  discernible.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  buyers  who  are  snapping  up 
goods  when  they  find  them  handed  to  them  almost  on 
a  silver  platter,  but  there  is  no  definite  buying  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  market  as  a  whole.  Retail  reports  indicate 
that  the  pre-holiday  buying  has  moved  a  tremendous 
volume  of  canned  food  products  into  consumption,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  more  fancy  foods. 

Tomatoes — There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in 
the  tomato  situation.  Prices  quoted  here  are  low,  but 
it  is  significant  that  goods  at  these  low  prices  can  only 
be  obtained  from  certain  canners.  The  majority  seem 
to  be  marking  time,  holding  their  small  surpluses  for 
the  demand  which  is  certain  to  develop  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  An  insignificant  amount  of  buying  has  been 
done  at  low  levels,  but  the  majority  of  buyers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  overstock  themselves  at  this  time,  even  at 
low  levels. 

Salmon — Business  has  slowed  down  almost  to  a 
standstill  on  salmon.  There  has  been  a  good  buying 
movement  spread  over  the  past  few  weeks,  and  buyers 
have  apparently  filled  their  present  needs  satisfactorily. 
There  have  been  no  price  changes  of  note. 

Peas — Wholesalers  in  this  territory  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  peas  in  steady  volume  into  retail  channels,  and  re¬ 
ports  received  by  them  from  their  customers  indicate 
that  the  Thanksgiving  Day  buying  was  especially  fa¬ 
vorable  in  this  food.  They  have  been  forced  to  repeat 
on  orders  in  many  instances,  so  that  the  retailers  could 
maintain  stocks  at  a  seasonable  level.  This  indicates 
that  the  wholesalers  will  be  back  in  the  market  them¬ 
selves  on  a  large  scale  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
warrants  the  firm  maintenance  of  prices,  which  con¬ 
tinue  unchanged. 

Canned  Fruits — Several  large-sized  purchases  of 
pineapple  were  reported  this  week,  but  aside  from  this 
one  sign  of  business  the  market  is  very  quiet.  Prices 
are  steady  and  unchanged.  California  fruits  are  being 
moved  rapidly  into  retail  channels. 

Sardines — The  fish  line  has  been  generally  quiet. 
There  has  been  some  interest  shown  in  shrimp  and  sar¬ 
dines,  but  no  buying  of  market  importance  has  devel¬ 
oped. 

String  Beans — In  line  with  other  canned  foods,  string 
beans  have  been  quiet,  although  early  this  week  it  was 
stated  in  the  trade  that  there  was  a  minor  movement 
of  standard  2s,  which  are  held  in  the  South  at  from 
$1.00  to  $1.05.  Lower  levels  prevail  for  inferior  stock 
which  is  more  available. 

Pumpkin — Naturally,  the  holiday  season  has  awak¬ 
ened  interest  in  pumpkin,  and  the  sale  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  satisfactory.  No  new  business  is  being  placed  at 
this  time,  however. 

’  I 

Asparagus — Several  important  inquiries  were  noted 
this  week  as  to  the  status  of  the  canned  asparagus  sit¬ 
uation.  These  revealed  that  prices  are  firm,  and  that 
when  business  is  resumed  it  will  be  on  unchanged  levels, 
or  possibly  at  a  slightly  higher  level. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


All  Items  in  the  Canned  Foods  Line  Seem  to  Be  Quiet. 
Last  Week’s  Canners’  Convention  Here — Corn  Strong 
but  Inactive — Attractive  Market  in  the  East  Has  Re¬ 
sulted  in  Some  Sales  of  Tomatoes — Available  Stocks 
of  Peas  Very  Scarce. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  27,  1929. 

OUIET — A  general  atmosphere  of  quiet  seems  to 
apply  on  every  item  in  the  canneds  Foods  Line. 
There  are  a  few  products  which  are  likely  to  be 
worth  a  lot  of  money  immediately  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  which  are  beginning  to  draw  attention,  but  on 
everything  except  a  most  obvious  and  early  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  buyers  are  content  to  await  developments. 

This  last  week  we  had  a  canners’  convention  here, 
and  had  many  interesting  talks  with  attending  can¬ 
ners,  also  with  various  supply  men  who  are  constantly 
contacting  the  canners.  By  such  contacts  one  attains  a 
very  healthy,  well  balanced  viewpoint  which  might  be¬ 
come  somewhat  distorted  if  jobbers’  viewpoints  were 
entirely  accepted. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  Thansgiving  holiday  at 
least  some  far-sighted  buyers  are  planning  to  carefully 
line  up  some  canned  foods  commitments  which  will  give 
them  a  fine  flying  start  toward  a  profitable  1930 
showing. 

In  this  district  buyers  no  longer  seriously  allude  to 
the  stock  market  affecting  the  canned  foods  trade.  They 
all  admit  that  there  has  been  somewhat  of  an  upheaval 
in  business,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
jobber  who  could  point  out  any  actual  instance  of  con¬ 
sumption  becoming  reduced. 

There  is  general  approbation  registered  in  favor  of 
the  constructive  movement  in  Washington  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  check  any  development  of  lack  of  employment 
of  labor. 

As  long  as  labor  works  the  canner  does  not  need  to 
worry,  as  he  is  the  producer  of  staples  as  contrasted  to 
luxuries. 

Com — Strong  but  inactive.  Some  things  have  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  which  indicate  that  there  are  more 
than  a  few  operators  here  who  will  be  in  the  market 
for  corn  right  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  everybody 
knows  that  with  hundreds  of  buyers  and  not  over  a 
few  dozen  sellers  the  prices  can  go  but  one  way  only. 

No.  10  com  has  now  been  practically  cleaned  off  the 
market.  No.  1  corn  has  similarly  become  in  very  short 
supply. 

Tomatoes — Present  attractive  market  in  the  East  has 
resulted  in  some  sales  this  week.  Buyers  have  become 
quite  persuaded  that  there  is  no  room  at  the  bottom  for 
declines  and  any  change  will  be  upward. 

No.  10  tomatoes  are  in  especially  short  supply  and 
attractive  offerings  hard  to  find. 

Peas — The  few  canners  who  still  have  any  stocks 
available  have  them  only  in  very  meager  assortment. 
This  is  made  up  mostly  of  poor  selling  sizes,  also  some 
lots  which  were  of  disappointing  quality  and  which 
have  been  passed  up  by  careful  buyers  wherever  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  situation  seems  to  promise,  however,  that 
buyers  will  have  to  take  these  second  selections  on 
quality  at  current  asking  prices  rather  than  to  expect 
any  easing  of  price  by  sellers. 


Grape  Fruit — The  pinch  has  begun  to  hurt.  Jackson¬ 
ville  canners  seem  unable  to  get  action  account  quaran¬ 
tine  lines  being  thrown  in  their  vicinities  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  prevent  them  getting  fruit.  Canners  within 
the  quarantine  areas  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Flor¬ 
ida  seem  to  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  canners  who  will 
take  business  for  prompt  shipment,  or  indeed  for  later 
shipment,  as  the  impressions  seems  to  be  growing  that 
the  late  winter  will  see  some  radical  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  involving  the  disposal  of  fruit  at  that  time. 

California  Fruits — Local  demand  from  jobbers  seems 
to  be  quite  at  a  standstill.  The  high-class  users  of  No. 
10  syrup  goods  have  largely  covered  somehow  for  their 
requirements.  Users  of  pie  stock  have  also  covered  to 
a  fair  degree.  In  some  instances  there  are  distinct  evi¬ 
dences  of  maufacturers  trying  to  make  their  supplies 
stretch  farther  than  usual,  as  they  realize  they  cannot 
replace  at  previous  costs. 

Retailers  have  quite  generally  become  sold  out  of 
cheaper  stocks  acquired  in  early  spring,  and  the  sharp¬ 
ened  demand  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  canned 
fruits  has  proved  an  opportune  time  to  spring  the  full 
force  of  the  present  high  prices  onto  the  consumer. 

When  public  interest  in  fruit  slackens  up  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  some  jobbers  and  big  chain  buyers  are  looking 
for  some  price  readjustments  such  as  will  re-enlist  big¬ 
ger  consumer  support. 

Meanwhile  Chicago  buyers  are  pursuing  a  policy  of 
watchful  waiting. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade.” 


Normal  Weather  Conditions  Continue — There  Has  Been 
No  Active  Demand  for  Canned  Tomatoes — Limited 
Offerings  of  Spot  Green  Beans — Quality  Good  But 
Offerings  Limited  in  Turnip  Greens. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1929. 

FATHER — Normal  weather  conditions  continue 
to  prevail  throughout  the  Ozarks  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year — only  a  few  light  freezes  up  to 
this  time,  and  no  snowfall  whatever. 

Tomato  Sales — There  has  been  no  active  demand  for 
canned  tomatoes.  However,  single  carlot  sales  have 
been  made  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  total  number  of  cars  sold  during  the  past 
week  is  in  keeping  with  the  limited  holdings  by  can¬ 
ners  at  this  time.  Numerous  offers  have  been  ten¬ 
dered  to  canners  at  the  minimum  prices  prevailing  for 
shipment  last  week  in  December  or  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  or  for  prompt  shipment,  with  invoices  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  subject  to  cash  discount  January  10th.  Such 
offers,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  have  ail  been 
promptly  declined. 

Market  Prices  Tomatoes — ^The  offerings  that  are 
really  on  the  market  now  for  immediate  or  prompt 
shipment  range:  1st  standard  10  oz.,  60c  to  62V-:C ;  303 
cans,  10  oz.,  871/2C  to  90c;  2s  standards,  90c,  92V2C,  95c ; 
2V2S  standards,  $1.40;  10s  standards,  $4.75  to  $5.00, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

The  big  end  of  canners’  holdings  of  tomatoes 
throughout  the  district  cannot  be  bought  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  prices  quoted,  and  same  will  be  held  probably  for 
late  winter  and  spring  business,  unless  there  is  mate¬ 
rial  advance  in  market  prices,  effective  immediately 
after  the  holidays. 
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Spot  Green  Beans — Just  limited  offerings  of  cut 
stringiess  green  beans  now  held  by  canners  of  the  dis¬ 
trict — no  one  canner  holding  more  than  a  few  carioaas. 
'today’s  market  on  No.  'L  cuts,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  10 
cuts,  $5.00  to  $5.50,  I.  o.  b.  Missouri  or  Arkansas, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  holding  any 
beans. 

Mustard  Greens — Offerings  limited,  market  firm, 
trices  range:  No.  2  size,  90c;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.20;  No. 
10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

'1  umip  Greens — Quality  very  good,  indeed ;  offerings 
Lmited.  Prices  held  firm.  No.  2  size,  90c  to  95c;  No. 
2V2  size,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.05. 

Canned  Apples — Offerings  limited.  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  Ben  Davis  variety,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  Jonthan’s,  $4, 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  factory  points. 

Information — If  canners  of  the  Ozarks  had  not 
packed  more  tomatoes  this  year  than  was  packed  in 
1928,  they  would  have  been  sold  out  clean  before  this 
date.  A  general  survey  shows  that  canners’  unsold 
holdings  of  tomatoes  for  the  entire  district  at  this  time 
will  total  about  one-third  as  many  cars  as  was  being 
held  unsold  in  our  district  one  year  ago.  When  these 
facts  are  considered,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  canners 
of  the  Ozarks  will  not  have  enough  tomatoes  to  sell  to 
begin  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  them 
during  the  late  winter  and  spring  months.  Canners 
holding  tomatoes  now  realize  the  situation,  and  have 
every  confidence  in  advancing  market  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  a  little  later  on.  Jobbing  grocers  and  other  car¬ 
load  buyers  of  tomatoes  who  now  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  make  further  purchases,  are  sim¬ 
ply  sleeping  on  their  opportunities.  With  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  canned  green  beans,  there  is  now  in¬ 
dications  that  the  few  cars  held  by  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  will  all  be  sold  before  the  opening  of  spring 
business. 

Acreage  for  Next  Year — Canners  have  started  to 
contract  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack. 
It  is  somewhat  early  for  canners  to  do  this,  but  by  con¬ 
tracting  this  acreage  early  it  gives  the  growers  an  in¬ 
centive  to  plow  their  ground  during  the  winter  months, 
which  is  always  possible  in  this  section,  and  this  places 
the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  re-breaking  and  working 
over  in  fine  shape  for  early  seeding  or  setting  of  plants. 

Annual  Canners’  Convention — ^The  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Ozark  Canners  Association  will  be  held  in 
Springfield  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  January  9th  and 
10th.  Canners  all  over  the  Ozarks  are  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  this  convention,  and  are  looking  forward  to  hav¬ 
ing  not  only  a  good  and  enjoyable  time,  but  also  learn 
considerable  that  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
them. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Things  Seem  to  Be  Improving  Around  the  Shrimp  Fac¬ 
tories  Thi'^  Week — "The  Strike  May  Be  of  Short  Du¬ 
ration — Nothing  Very  Unusual  Happening  in  the  De¬ 
mand  for  Raw  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  26,  1929. 
HRIMP — Things  are  looking  better  about  the 
shrimp  factories  this  past  week  than  they  have 
looked  since  last  August,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  a 
strike  of  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  Alabama 
coast  which  kept  the  canneries  fairly  busy  the  last  two 


days  in  the  week,  and  a  few  barrels  were  carried  over 
for  Monday.  The  stock  was  large,  fancy  and  first  class 
in  every  respect.  This  strike  of  shrimp  was  a  godsend 
to  the  industry,  because  so  few  shrimp  have  been 
caught  since  August  that  the  labor  has  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  work  to  earn  them  them  a  livelihood,  and  they 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door. 

The  strike  may  be  of  short  duration,  but  it  helps 
wonderfully,  and  there  is  joy  in  the  camp  while  it  lasts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strike  may  last  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  in  this  case  it  will  to  a  great  extent  put  the 
industry  back  on  its  feet,  a  help  which  is  much  needed 
at  this  time. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  very  slack, 
and  very  few  are  being  shipped.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  supply  of  raw  material  to  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  as  a  good  portion  of  the  shrimp  pack  goes  to  the 
raw  shippers  when  the  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp 
is  good,  on  account  the  raw  shippers  can  pay  a  better 
price  than  the  canneries.  The  bulk  of  the  quotations 
of  canned  shrimp  from  Alabama  are  for  No.  1  large 
fancy  at  $1.70  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  very  few 
small  or  medium  shrimp  are  available,  hence  scarcely 
any  are  being  offered.  In  fact,  some  of  the  packers 
have  withdawn  their  quotations  on  medium  shrimp. 

Oysters — There  is  nothing  very  unusual  happening 
to  the  demand  for  raw  oysters  to  indicate  that  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  right  on  us  and  the  calendar  tells  it  more 
strongly  than  the  demand,  therefore  unless  the  raw 
oyster  market  stages  an  eleventh  hour  rally  it  will  fall 
short  of  the  holiday  activities.  Of  course,  very  little  or 
nothing  is  expected  of  the  Alabama  reefs  or  bars,  be¬ 
cause  the  oysters  there  were  killed  by  the  heavy  freshet 
last  spring,  and  the  reefs  were  replanted  by  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  of  Alabama  shortly  afterwards,  but 
both  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  plenty  of  fine  oys¬ 
ters,  and  they  need  a  good  strong  market  to  stimulate 
business  so  that  it  may  resemble  a  holiday  rush,  which 
thus  far  it  has  been  slow  in  developing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  situation  is  reviewed  and 
checked  up  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
Thanksgiving  cannot  always  be  depended  on  to  move 
any  great  amount  of  oysters,  and  certainly  the  demand 
does  not  compare  to  the  Christmas  demand,  when 
everybody  that  ever  ate  an  oyster  or  ever  thought  of 
one,  will  serve  oysters  on  their  table  in  Yuletide. 

The  oysters  in  this  section  are  showing  up  so  well 
that  the  canning  factories  in  IMississippi  and  Louisiana 
are  making  preparations  to  pack  oysters  the  early  part 
of  December,  but  Alabama  will  hardly  commence  to  can 
oysters  until  the  first  of  February,  if  then.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  better  if  the  reefs  in  Alabama  were  left  un¬ 
disturbed  until  next  season,  because  while  it  is  true 
that  the  oysters  planted  last  June  are  doing  remarkably 
well  for  the  short  time  that  they  have  been  planted, 
yet  there  would  be  too  much  destruction  of  small 
growth  that  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  would 
make  matured  oysters  by  next  fall,  hence  it  appears 
that  there  is  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  disturbing  the 
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Alabama  reefs  this  season,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Al¬ 
abama  seafood  factories  will  not  can  any  oysters  this 
season  and  give  the  reefs  a  chance,  which  they  need  so 
badly. 

There  is  not  much  stock  of  cove  oysters  on  hand  now 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers,  and  it  is  getting  less 
as  the  time  for  the  new  pack  approaches. 

The  price  of  oysters  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans  and  $2.70  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
nery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Business  Conditions  in  Most  Lines  in  Good  Shape — The 
Turkey  Market  Had  Its  Big  Day — New  Business  on 
Canned  Fruits  Is  Rather  Limited — Repeat  Orders  for 
California  Asparagus  Are  Coming  in. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  25,  1929. 

Business  conditions  in  most  lines  in  California 
are  in  good  shape,  with  the  food  interests  probably 
in  the  best  shape  of  any.  The  stock  market  has 
settled  down  and  the  recent  crash  is  rapidly  getting  into 
the  limbo  of  last  year’s  birds’  nests.  The  pigskin  mar¬ 
ket  has  had  its  fling  and  brokers  handling  canned  foods 
have  done  more  worrying  of  late  over  the  securing  of 
tickets  to  the  Big  Game  than  of  booking  business.  The 
turkey  market  has  had  its  big  day  and  the  country  has 
demonstrated  that  its  ability  to  consume  food  has  in  no 
wise  been  impaired  by  recent  developments.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  about  the  only  market  that  is  not  satisfactory  is 
the  rain  market,  and  this  is  decidedly  in  the  doldrums. 
But  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  at 
San  Francisco  since  the  first  of  July,  and  the  last  fall 
is  the  dryest  since  the  establishment  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  1870.  Nowhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  pre¬ 
cipitation  been  anywhere  near  normal,  and  farming  op¬ 
erations  are  at  a  standstill.  Heavy  losses  are  being 
sustained  from  forest  fires,  and  in  some  places  there  is 
a  shortage  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  a 
shortage  of  power.  The  situation  is  serious,  and  if  the 
drought  continues  much  longer  it  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  next  year’s  crops. 

New  business  on  canned  fruits  is  rather  limited,  as  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Canners  are  busy  mak¬ 
ing  shipments  on  orders  received  earlier  in  the  season, 
particularly  on  lines  wanted  for  the  holidays.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  confined  their  early 
oders  to  quantities  to  last  them  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  a  rather  heavy  business  is  expected  early  in 
January,  wdien  all  come  on  the  market  againat  the  same 
time.  By  that  time  the  export  demand  is  expected  to 
make  itself  felt,  if  it  is  to  be  a  factor  in  this  season’s 
business. 

Although  California  tomatoes  are  being  offered  a 
little  more  freely  than  was  the  case  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  when  packing  operations  were  brought  to  a  close 
prices  have  stiffened  slightly.  Many  packers  are  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries  in  full,  having  accepted  early  business  on 
a  conservative  basis,  and  others  are  making  a  better 
showing  than  seemed  possible  at  one  time.  Holdings 
in  first  hands  are  limited  and  prospects  are  for  an  early 
cleanup.  Sales  during  the  past  week  have  been  on*  the 
following  basis;  Standards,  No.  2,  $1;  No.  21/4,  $1.25, 
and  No.  10,  $4.25.  Extra  standard.  No.  21/2,  $1.40,  and 
No.  10,  $4.50.  Solid  pack.  No.  2,  $1.30 ;  No.  21/4,  $1.65, 


and  No.  10,  $5.50.  A  few  No.  10  solid  pack  changed 
hands  at  $5.25. 

Repeat  orders  for  California  canned  asparagus  are 
coming  in  from  buyers  whose  stocks  were  expected  to 
last  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  indicating  a  heavy 
fall  consuming  demand.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  record  pack  is  still  in  first  hands,  although 
almost  the  entire  list  is  still  available. 

Extra  sales  efforts  are  being  put  forward  on  sninach 
by  some  packers,  and  in  an  effort  to  reduce  holdings  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  but  prices  seem  to  be  well 
maintained.  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  for  buyers  to 
pick  up  anything  under  the  prices  brought  out  last 
spring,  despite  the  size  of  the  pack  and  the  fact  that 
several  new  packers  entered  the  field  this  year.  The 
drive  for  business  under  way  by  some  interests  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  letters  to  buyers  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  more  than  three  months 
before  new  pack  spinach  will  be  available,  and  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  shortage  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

The  strong  demand  for  California  tuna  has  led  fish¬ 
ing  interests  to  improve  their  methods  of  catching  this 
fish  and  its  near  relations,  the  albacore,  skipjack  and 
bonita,  and  this  season’s  pack  may  be  ahead  of  that  of 
last  year,  when  sixteen  canneries  put  up  a  pack  of 
1,216,222  cases,  valued  at  $8,374,030.  Many  of  the  tuna 
fishing  boats  are  now  equipped  with  refrigeration 
plants,  enabling  them  to  keep  the  catch  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  and  to  remain  on  the  fishing  grounds  until  a  boat¬ 
load  is  secured.  Although  the  tuna  season  is  just  com¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  some  items  in  the  list  are  very  difficult  to 
locate. 

The  picking  of  olives  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  an  output  about  the  same  as  in  1928,  when  the 
crop  amounted  to  about  21,500  tons.  There  is  a  surplus 
of  ripe  olives  of  last  year’s  pack,  but  the  situation  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  newly  organized  California 
Ripe  Olive  Distributors,  Ltd.,  and  some  intensive  sales 
work  is  under  way,  especially  in  districts  where  the 
consumption  of  ripe  olives  is  limited.  Much  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  confined  to  the  smaller  sizes,  and  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  whereby  the  smaller  fruit  will  not  be 
packed  in  the  future.  A  survey  indicates  that  fully  65 
per  cent  of  the  ripe  olives  packed  in  California  are  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  population  is  the 
lightest. 

The  Jacobson-Reimers  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  for 
years  located  at  148  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  will 
move  the  end  of  the  year  to  124  Spear  street,  where 
spur  track  privileges  wall  be  enjoyed. 

Wm.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  P.  J.  Ritter 
Company,  canners,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  San  Francisco,  visiting  the  John  H.  Spohn 
Company,  the  far  western  representative  of  the  firm. 

A.  P.  McCullough,  canned  foods  buyer  for  Haas  Bros., 
San  Francisco,  and  for  years  with  the  William  Cluff 
Company,  is  passing  out  the  cigars  these  days  in  a  hila¬ 
rious  mental  daze  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  lusty 
Richard  McCullough. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Government  Begins  Chain  Store  Investigation — Kroger  Shows  Faith  in  Stores — Wisconsin 
Forms  Unit  Buying — Modern  Methods  Shown. 


Federal  inquiry  under  way— The  most  important 

develoment  of  the  past  week  so  far  as  distributors  are  con¬ 
cerned  was  the  announcement  issued  at  Washington  to  the 
eifect  that  the  long-awaited  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  inquiry 
into  chain  stores  is  in  full  swing. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  investigation,  the  Commission  has 
piepared  appropriate  schedules  devised  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information,  and  these  have  been  sent  to  wholesalers,  retailers, 
manufacturers  and  store  operators. 

In  addtion  to  this  move,  it  is  learned  that  a  large  force  of 
examiners  have  been  sent  by  the  Commission  throughout  the 
country  to  make  a  study  of  prices. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
United  States  Senate  whether  or  not  the  many  recent  consolida¬ 
tions  of  stores  have  been  arranged  in  violation  of  Anti-Trust 
laws.  Another  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  these 
consolidations  are  susceptible  to  regulation  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  or  the  Anti-TS*ust  law's. 

On  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  determined  what 
legislation  should  be  enacted,  if  any,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat¬ 
ing  and  controlling  chain  store  distribution. 

Kroger  Shows  Faith  in  Stores — B.  H.  Kroger  has  re-invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company, 
operating  a  nation-wide  chain  of  grocery,  baking  and  butcher 
shops.  This  fact  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Kroger  recently  when 
(uieried  on  reports  to  that  effect.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
chain  stores  and  was  formerly  the  controlling  stockholder.  The 
group  were  recently  refinance  by  a  group  of  New  York  finan¬ 
ciers. 

In  confirming  this  report  Mr.  Kroger  was  emphatic  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  all  of  his  gi-eat  fortune  stands  behind  the  refinanced 
corporation,  and,  in  addition,  the  private  fortune  of  one  of  his 
sons  w'ho  recently,  in  a  single  purchase,  acquired  25,000  shares 
of  the  Kroger  Company. 

Mr.  Kroger  stated  that  his  entire  family  resources  would  be 
used  to  protect  the  present  corporation,  “regardless  of  ultimate 
result.”  He  had  previously  publicly  stated  that  he  would  protect 
the  investments  of  many  employees  of  the  company  in  the  stock. 
He  has  decided  to  be  present  at  the  company’s  headquarters  each 
day  as  he  did  when  president,  and  would  maintain  the  present 
condition  of  the  business,  which  he  declared  to  be  “highly  satis¬ 
factory”  in  his  judgment,  and  showing  good  increase. 

Royal  Baking  Answers  Questionnaire — There  was  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  department  the  questionnaire  sent  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Company  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  distribution 
of  Royal  products  by  Standard  Brands,  Inc.  The  following 
statement  is  issued  by  the  Grocers’  Association  as  a  result  of  a 
conference  with  A.  C.  Monagle.  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Pow’der  Company: 

“The  company  (Royal)  proposes  to  operate  its  system  of 
wagon  distribution  in  the  territories  in  which  the  same  service 
has  been  rendered  in  the  distribution  of  Fleishman  yeast.  This 
extends  throughout  the  country,  but  does  not  make  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  retail  trade  as  there  are  many  sections  which  are 
outside  the  W'agon  delivery  zone.” 

Mr.  Monagle  states  that  the  plan  is  to  “service”  the  retail 
trade  particularly  on  Royal  Fruit  Gelatin,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  distribution  and  assisting  retailers  in  keeping  fresh 
stocks  and  full  assortment  of  flavors.  The  plan  provides  for  con¬ 
tacting  the  retail  trade  approximately  once  each  three  weeks  on 
Royal  Fruit  Gelatin  and  Royal  Baking  Powder.  The  plan,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  baking  powder,  does  not  contemplate  sales  pressure, 
but  rather  “service”  by  leaving  open  to  the  wholesaler  the  actual 
selling  of  this  item.  As  indicated  in  the  announcement  issued  by 
the  company,  the  sales  from  retailers  to  wagons  are  on  a  cash 
basis  and  at  prices  which  represent  a  full  10  per  cent  to  the  job¬ 
ber  above  jobbers’  costs. 

The  products  distributed  through  the  wagon  service  are 
shipped  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  company’s  division  agen¬ 
cies.  The  company.  Mr.  Monaele  states,  will  continue  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  specialty  salesmen  in  all  teiTitories  not  covered  by  their 
W'agon  se’''’i'’e — the«e  salesmen  soliciting  business  only  for  the 
account  of  the  wholesale  grocer. 


In  reply  to  the  Association’s  question,  “Upon  what  theory 
has  your  company  proceeded  in  reducing  the  profit  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  on  your  products?”  Mr.  Monagle  states:  “There  is 
a  spread  as  between  cash  sales  prices  and  wholesale  costs  of 
approximately  10  per  cent.  When  and  where  a  wholesaler  does 
not  sell  on  a  cash  basis  there  is  no  reason  why  his  price  should 
not  be  higher;  certainly  distributors  are  left  free  to  adjust  their 
price  schedule  so  as  to  allow  a  satisfactory  profit  margin  on  each 
transaction.”  He  added  that  the  new  prices  and  terms  were  sent 
out  to  all  distributors  of  every  class  and  the  prices  and  terms 
apply  uniformly  without  discrimination. 

Concerning  the  question  of  concessions  in  the  form  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  chain  stores  for  window  displays,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  etc.,  Mr.  Monagle  stated  that  his  company  does  not  en¬ 
gage  in  such  practices.  He  explained  that  there  are  times  when 
they  have  participated  in  a  definite  form  of  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  which  is  paid  for  only  after  copy  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  bills  chescked  against  their  contract  made  for 
such  advertising, 

Wisconsin  Grocers  Unite  in  Buying — A  co-operative  buying 
group  has  been  formed  by  the  membership  of  the  Northeastern 
Wisconsin  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  comprising  some  four 
hundred  individual  retail  stores.  This  action  was  decided  upon 
at  a  meeting  at  which  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposition  were 
thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

The  group  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  towm  concerned,  to  determine  the  procedure  under 
which  the  group  buying  is  to  be  conducted.  The  alternatives 
being  discussed  are  the  purchasing  from  independent  wholesal¬ 
ers  or  the  establishment  of  their  own  wholesale  organization. 
This  committee  will  renort  its  deliberations  at  a  coiPference  in 
Oshkosh  on  December  9. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  action  was  decided  upon 
cne  of  the  speakers  was  G.  W.  Cadwather,  of  the  New  York 
Canners’  Association.  Another  speaker  was  E.  W.  Cornelius, 
of  Milwaukee,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Gro- 
cei-s’  Association,  who  stated  that  eventually  the  entire  Wiscon¬ 
sin  association  will  be  organized  on  a  co-operative  buying  basis, 
1>eing  divided  into  six  groups.  He  added  that  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  has  between  2,000  and  3,000  members  now. 

Do  Not  Plan  Direct  Selling — In  connection  with  the  recently 
announced  plan  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  to  establish  co-operative  warehouses  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  resulting  fear  on  the  part  of 
some  wholesalers  that  this  movement  will  mean  direct  selling 
to  the  retailer.  R.  H.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  states: 

“Following  the  circulation  of  rumors  in  the  grocery  trade  that 
the  groun  warehousing  plan  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  might  lead  to  direct  selling  from  manufac¬ 
turers  to  retailers,  George  D.  Olds,  .Jr.,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  organization,  said  at  the  association’s  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  such  rumors  were  obviously  without  foundation,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  opinion  the  association  is  not  organiezed,  nor  can  :'t 
be  organized  to  enter  the  field  of  marketing  for  all  or  any  of  its 
members. 

“Reports  that  the  co-operative  activities  of  the  manufacturers 
had  been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  direct  selling  to  retailers  were 
^''idelv  current  in  the  grocery  trade  following  the  announcement 
that  the  manufacturers  are  planning  to  establish  grocery  ter¬ 
minals,  or  co-operative  warehouses,  in  large  trade  centers,  to 
reduce  local  distnbution  costs  for  both  wholesale  buyers  and 
grocerv  manufacturers. 

“Sellinp'  to  the  retail  trade  direct  would  handicap  the  success 
of  the  entire  nlan.”  Mr.  Olds  said.  “In  fact,  we  plan  definitely 
not  to  go  to  the  retailer  direct.  Our  future  activities  in  grocery 
distribution  concentration  will  be  directed  toward  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  existi»'g  complications.  It  contemplates  direct  and  ex¬ 
tensive  benefits  to  wholesale  buyers  bv  providing  them  with 
eroccry  terminals  as  convenient,  centralized  sources  of  supply 
f''r  tt>e  merchandise  which  thev  chose  to  put  into  their  stocks. 
The  introduction  of  the  retailer  into  this  system  would  involve 
some  of  the  very  complications  which  the  plan  is  designed  to 
avoid.” 
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Biddle  Criticises  Warehouse  Plan — Contrasted  with  the  above 
statement  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Bjdtimore,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and 
San  Francisco.  In  a  bulletin  sent  to  wholesale  grocers  this  or¬ 
ganization  says,  in  part: 

“The  action  of  some  members  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  America  in  advocating  and  furthering  combination 
or  co-operative  warehousing  at  different  points,  together  with 
more  economical  operation  in  selling  and  distribution,  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  harmless  to  the  wholesaler.  The  association  and  its 
members  have  publicly  disavowed  any  intention  of  selling  or  dis¬ 
tributing  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  It  is,  however,  just  another 
step  foi’ward  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  warehousing  or  dis¬ 
tribution  business  which  cannot  ultimately  end  to  the  benefit  of 
the  wholesaler. 

“Manufacturers’  warehouses  at  certain  points,  distributing  in 
small  lots  to  the  wholesaler,  as  to  costs,  encourage  and  help  build 
up  the  small  or  desk  jobber,  incite  competition  of  the  worst  sort 
and  usually  the  eager  retailer  ultimately  begins  to  buy  from  the 
n)anufacturers’  warehouse,  starting  on  some  subteiTuge  or  air- 
other.  There  are  admittedly  too  many  wholesale  grocers  in  busi¬ 
ness  today,  and  this  is  largely  because  of  pool  car  operations, 
and  manufacturers’  warehouses  that  distribute  in  small  lots  to 
the  wholesaler  on  the  same  basis  that  a  larger  jobber  can  buy 
in  carloads. 

“Putting  another  warehouse  and  distributor  in  between  the 
jobber  and  manufacturer  is  not  an  economical  method  of  opera¬ 
tion;  it  just  adds  another  cost  to  the  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  even  though  it  is  operated  by  the  manufacturer,  and  he  :n 
turn  gives  his  extreme  price  to  the  wholesalers  who  buy  or  draw 
supplies  from  his  warehouse.  If  it  were  not  for  the  warehouse, 
manufacturers  could  make  shipments  in  carload  lots  direct  to 
the  trade,  and  they  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper.” 

Modern  Methods  in  Modern  Stores — The  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
issued  No.  16  in  its  series  on  the  Distribution  Study.  In  this 
latest  bulletin  the  Bureau  states: 

“It  appears  that  the  decline  of  the  stock  market  will  greatly 
curtail  the  development  of  chain  stores,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  independent  channel  of  grocery  distribution.  Again  we  urge 
you  to  use  every  effort  in  the  education  of  your  retail  accounts. 
Every  report  we  have  seen,  including  the  advance  material  on 
the  Louisville  Survey,  proves  conclusively  that  the  wholesale 
grocers’  problems  are  closely  tied  up  with  those  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer,  and  that  the  problems  of  both  cannot  be  solved 
sepai-ately. 

“Consider  the  value  of  proper  retail  store  lighting.  Recently 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  that  without  adequate 
lighting  the  most  approved  store  layout  will  fail  to  attract  the 
trade  it  might  otherwise  command.  To  prove  this  statement  he 
referred  to  two  experiments.  Two  stores  were  re-equipped  as 
to  lighting,  and  a  close  check  was  made  on  the  advertising  value 
and  actual  business  done  before  and  after. 

“Concerning  one  store,  fewer  than  17  per  cent  of  passers-by 
stopped  to  look  into  the  window,  under  the  old  lighting,  but  with 
good  modern  lighting  the  percentage  jumped  to  seventy.  The 
owner  of  this  store  is  now  spending  about  $30  more  a  month  for 
electricity,  but  he  is  getting  four  times  the  advertising  value 
from  his  windows,  and  his  business  has  increased  27  per  cent. 
With  the  other  store,  before  the  change  only  21  per  cent  of 
passers-by  looked  at  the  windows;  but  after  modern  lighting 
equipment  was  installed  the  percentage  immediately  increased 
to  fifty-two. 

“Consider  for  a  moment  the  possible  increase  in  your  business 
if  you  could  induce  every  one  of  your  well-located  accounts  to 
adopt  modem  lighting  and  attractive  window  displays.  Then 
consider  the  prospects  of  greater  volume  through  ‘selling’  your 
accounts  on  modernizing  their  entire  stores.  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  more  important  subject  for  the  wholesaler’s  study. 

“In  retail  store  management,  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
subject  more  important  than  brand  elimination.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  also  reports  on  a  recent  sconsumer  analysis 
made  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  indications  are  that 
wholesalers  can  improve  conditions  by  using  their  influence  with 
retailers  to  simplify  stocks  and  reduce  duplication.  In  the 
gi'oup  of  retail  stores  taken  as  a  whole,  an  average  of  48  brands 
per  classification  was  found,  plainly  showing  one  serious  problem 
with  the  distribution  of  groceries  through  the  independent 
channel. 

“In  selling,  many  wholesale  salesmen  advise  the  adding  of 
their  goods  to  lines  already  carried.  A  much  better  method  is  to 
offer  goods  that  will  take  the  place  of  one  or  more  items  in  the 
retailer’s  stock.  The  latter  method  places  the  influence  of  sim¬ 
plification  and  elimination  behind  the  salesman’s  selling  talk. 
Impress  your  salesmen  with  the  necessity  of  educating  retailers 
to  the  necessity  of  conducting  their  business  with  modem  meth¬ 
ods  in  modem  stores.” 


U.  S.  FOOD,  DRUG  AND  INSECTICIDE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  REPORTS  PROGRESS  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1929 

Fullest  protection  to  the  consumer  through  con¬ 
tinued  constructive  educational  operations  to  pre¬ 
vent  infractions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 

Act,  and  notification,  seizure  and  prosecution  to  stop 
violations,  are  reported  in  an  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  in  the 
fiscal  year  1929,  just  submitted  to  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Hyde  by  Walter  G.  Campbell,  director  of  the 
regulatory  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  the  second  annual  report  of  the  administration, 
which  since  July  1,  1927,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  Tea  Act, 
the  Naval  Stores  Act,  the  Insecticide  Act,  the  Import 
Milk  Act,  and  the  Caustic  Poison  Act. 

“The  well-defined  policy  of  preventing  infractions  of 
the  six  laws  through  co-operation  of  the  industries  con¬ 
cerned  was  adhered  to  in  the  year,”  says  Mr.  Campbell. 
“From  the  earliest  days  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  under  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  it  was 
found  that  a  co-operative  policy  with  the  food  indus¬ 
tries,  with  prosecution  and  seizure  action  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  where  educational  measures  failed,  offered  a 
most  effective  means  of  affording  the  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  American  consumer.” 

This  year,  savs  Director  Campbell,  experts  of  the 
Administration  have  gone  into  many  commercial  can¬ 
ning  plants  to  explain  new  methods  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  wormy,  mouldy  or  otherwise  objectionable 
material  in  foods.  Warning  notices  have  thus  been 
broadcast  to  the  trades  concerned  when  their  practices 
have  been  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.  Such  warn¬ 
ings  have  unhesitatingly  been  followed  by  seizure  and 
prosecution  where  educational  means  have  proved  in¬ 
effective. 

One  of  the  most  active  campaigns  of  the  year  was 
launched  to  prevent  deception  of  the  public  through 
the  sale  of  falsely  labeled  medicinal  preparations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  alleged  remedies  for  influenza  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market  in  large  quantities  to  meet  the 
epidemic  of  1928.  Another  important  feature  of  this 
particular  campaign  was  the  co-operation  developed 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  is  empow¬ 
ered  by  law  to  control  false  advertising,  whereas  the 
Administration  can  proceed  only  against  false  labeling. 
The  result  of  this  co-operation  was  that  the  sale  of 
medicines  under  promises  of  impossible  cures  has  been 
greatly  curtailed. 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  there  were  a  total  of 
901  seizures  and  309  prosecutions  during  the  fiscal 
year.  The  largest  group  of  seizures  is  listed  for  rem¬ 
edies  under  drugs,  276,  with  33  prosecutions.  In  stock 
feeds  there  were  82  seizures  and  62  prosecutions.  In 
all  foods  and  food  products  there  were  499  seizures  and 
211  prosecutions. 

Of  the  93,593,264  pounds  of  tea  examined  under  the 
Federal  Tea  Act  only  0.123  per  cent  was  rejected,  and 
most  of  this  was  because  it  was  low  in  quality. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Import  Milk  Act  Mr.  Campbell 
reports : 

“Although  final  figures  for  the  entire  year  are  not 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  30.000  cans  of 
milk  and  cream  were  excluded  from  entry  for  such  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  law  as  high  bacterial  content,  high 
temperature,  improper  tagging  and  production  under 
unsanitary  conditions. 
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“The  efforts  of  the  Administration’s  forces  have  been 
aided  greatly  by  the  splendid  co-operation  received 
from  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  also  from  provincial  creamery  offi¬ 
cials.” 

In  the  administration  of  the  Insecticide  Act  the 
method  of  factory  inspection  so  satisfactorily  adopted 
in  past  years  in  work  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
has  been  used  increasingly,  says  Mr.  Campbell.  The 
manufacturers  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  have  co¬ 
operated  cordially  with  the  Administration  in  these  in¬ 
spections.  This  method  provides  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  least^  disturbance  to  the  trade,  and 
adds  measurably  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  reports  the  progress  made  under 
the  Naval  Stores  Act  and  the  Caustic  Poison  Act,  and 
concludes  with  a  statement  that  the  Administration 
has  received  the  active  co-operation  of  state  and  city 
officials  over  the  United  States,  and  has  helped  them 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  the  end  that  Federal, 
state  and  city  food  and  drugs  laws  have  been  better  en¬ 
forced. 


Dealers  and  others  distributing  fertilizer  to  farmers 
would  be  furnished  films  and  electroplates  to  be  used  in 
their  local  advertising  campaigns. 

The  Institute  would  have  a  department  “to  handle 
the  education  of  salesmen  and  dealers,  so  they  would 
use  the  recommendatins  of  the  Institute  and  thus  com¬ 
plete  the  link  in  the  chain  from  manufacturer  to 
farmer.” 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Rowell,  “now  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  for  this  group  to  undertake  the  job 
to  merge  their  interests  and  to  agree  on  a  coordinated 
policy  of  research,  education,  advertising,  promotion 
work  and  sales  effort.  The  combined  forces  can  do  the 
job  through  a  centralized  agency. 

“All  of  this  work  could  be  done  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association  as  well  as  under  any 
other  name,  but  I  think  that  as  the  contemplated  work 
is  so  much  broader  than  the  work  previously  handled 
by  the  Association  that  some  of  the  interested  parties 
might  prefer  to  operate  under  some  other  name.  That 
is  a  detail,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  agency  as  the  Plant  Food  Institute.” 


TO  CREATE  A  PLANT  FOOD  INSTITUTE 


CREATION  of  a  “Plant  Food  Institute,”  with  an 
actual  budget  of  perhaps  a  million  dollars  or  more, 
was  advocated  by  L.  W.  Rowell,  president  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  in  an  address  opening 
the  Association’s  fifth  annual  southern  convention,  at 
Atlanta. 

The  proposed  Institute  would  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  present  Association,  and  would  include  divisions  for 
manufacturers  of  mixed  fertilizers,  nitrogen,  super¬ 
phosphate,  potash,  phosphate  rock  and  sulphur. 

Among  the  projects  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowell  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  is  “a  national 
educational  advertising  campaign,  telling  the  farmers 
how  to  use  fertilizer,  what  kind  to  use,  and  how  to  use 
to  make  the  most  money.” 

Another  project  should  be  to  inaugurate  “a  compre¬ 
hensive  research  program  in  connection  with  sectional 
experimental  farms,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Plant 
Food  Institute,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  board 
representing  state  and  federal  agricultural  authorities.” 

Mr.  Rowell’s  plan  also 'involves  the  arrangement  of  a 
large  number  of  demonstrations  by  actual  farmers  on 
their  own  farms  throughout  the  country. 

“We  owe  it  to  our  customers,”  he  asserted,  “as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  to  contribute  our  share  to  agricultural 
research,  experimentation  and  demonstration.” 


CONVENTION  DATES 

Dec.  3-4,  1929 — lowa-Nebraska,  annual.  Roosevelt  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dec.  5-6,  1929 — Minnesota  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  The 
Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  0. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Hotel  Ben 
Franklin,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Michigan  Canners,  annual,  Pantlind  Ho¬ 
tel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

January  6,  7  and  8,  1930  —  Northwestern  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  New  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  Hat  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  Natiomd  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  • 

12.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


J.  J.  CARNAUD  &  FORGES  de  BASSE-INDRE 

37,  Rue  de  Surene, 

PARIS,  FRANCE 


September  18th,  19E9 


The  Canning  Trade, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A 
Gentlemen  *. 


We  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  your  5th  edition  of  "A  Complete  Coufse  in 
Canning",  which  we  consider  to  be  such  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  the  canners  the  world  over  should 
know  that  we  have  asked  our  friends  in  America  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  us  5  more  copies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Un.  Administrateur  Delevue 
C.  Aubert. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

_ _ /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

!  Therm  i»  a  moving  graem  in  a  mmnmm  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  YauMI  be  better  mentally, 
phyaloally — and  finaneially 
9  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  welcome. 


“What  is  it  now  ” 

“Neighbors  want  to  borrow  your  Shakespeare  set.” 
“Can’t  she  borrow  a  volume  at  a  time?” 

“No,  she  wants  four  volumes  to  elevate  a  bridge 
table.” 


Abe  and  Mawruss  were  in  business  together  for  20 
years,  when  Abe  took  very  sick  and  was  told  by  his 
doctor  that  he  had  some  strange  poison  in  his  system 
and  had  but  two  hours  to  live.  He  sent  for  his  friend 
and  said:  “Mawruss,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  before 
I  die.  That  bill  of  goods  we  lost  ten  years  ago,  Maw¬ 
russ,  that  wasn’t  stolen,  I  took  that.  Also,  Mawruss, 
that  $4,000  we  lost  from  the  safe,  that  wasn’t  stolen,  I 
took  it.  And,  Mawruss,  forgive  me.” 

“There,  there,  Abe,”  said  Mawruss,  “be  at  peace,  I 
forgive  you — it  was  me  that  gave  you  the  poison.” 


Friend — Don’t  you  think  a  baby  brightens  up  a 
home? 

Father — Yes,  indeed.  We  have  lights  burning  all 
night  now. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Judge — Are  you  trying  to  show  contempt  for  this 
court 

Lawyer — No,  I  am  trying  to  conceal  it. 


He — I  don’t  see  why  you  ever  married  him?  You’re 
totally  different  in  every  way. 

She — Oh,  you  flatterer! 


Tom — Bill,  did  you  ever  hear  that  story  about  the 
Scotchman  who  left  fifteen  cents  change  on  the  coun¬ 
ter? 

Bill— No. 

Tom — You  never  will. 


“Hello,  Peck,  I  hear  you  have  an  addition  to  your 
family.” 

“Yes;  two.” 

“Oh,  twins,  eh  ?” 

“No ;  a  baby  boy  and  my  wife’s  mother.” 


“You  have  acute  tonsilitis,”  said  the  doctor. 

“Say,  doctor,”  said  the  flapper,  “’don’t  flatter  me; 
tell  me  what’s  the  matter  with  me.” 


Wife — Don’t  you  think  I  have  put  too  much  salt  in 
the  soup,  dear  ? 

Model  Husband — Not  at  all,  darling;  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  too  little  soup  for  the  salt,  that  is  all. 


“James,  I  must  break  our  engagement.” 

James — Oh,  well,  there  are  others. 

Ruth — ^I  know  it;  I  just  became  engaged  to  one  of 
them. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Concndt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants.  Certified,  Pabllc. 
adhesives,  Pestee  aad  Gnme.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Derlcea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  3. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlia-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


boilers  and  engines.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Ail  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  (Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gac.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Fdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  lUarkars. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakitc  Products,  Inc.,  Now  York. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimora. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  R.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers*  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Precess  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Contlnnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B<»rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Centinnens. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagro. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Ctpser. 

CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  lae.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

-Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Ciiapmaii  Cn.,  ilerliti,  Wis. 

Huntlsy  Mfg.  Co.,  Dmcinn,  M.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  ete.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tknks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Ce.,  BaltinMre. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  Sea  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (net  hermatie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Baxes,  Bexbeards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers*  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Snppliss. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

.A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Eloetris.  Sea  Metora. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Soracue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaico.  .  . 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Md  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  HiMkere. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Meny. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machiniw.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Himert. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’.. 

Canners’  Exchant*,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B.tltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J« 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J: 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy., 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 


kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 


PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburgher  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conti. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Product! 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  (3o.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  (3o.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Sce<l  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bro*.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Cbieage. 


SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  T,nndreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rico  Seed  Co.,  (Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Cem. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Beit  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicasro. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprajrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
tanks,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


1 A IV  ns,  mass  Lined,  Steel. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


tanks.  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


- — VfUlCK  BemCC. 

"^^^^Pbone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere 
inters.  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


tin  plate. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Variable  Si>eed  (^untershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 

b  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  give 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


